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Never before recorded — greatest of operatic 
mad scenes 

Mad scene from ‘‘Orlando’’ and other Handel 
buried treasures. THE CONNOISSEUR’S 
HANDEL. Alfred Deller, Eileen Poulter, Wil- 
fred Brown, Maurice Bevan, soloists; Anthony 
Lewis. cond 





BG-601 & BGS-5029* 


First recording of an American 
musical landmark 
ERNEST BLOCH: AMERICA—AN EPIC RHAP- 
SODY. Leopold Stokowski cond. Symphony of 
the Air and Choir 

VRS-1056 & VSD-2065* 


Introducing two exciting American works 
REBEKAH HARKNESS: BARCELONA SUITE, 
GIFT OF THE MAGI. Symphony Orch., Sylvan 
Levin cond 

VRS-1058 & VSD-2071* 


Odetta’s first recorded concert, 
with new facets of her genius 
ODETTA AT CARNEGIE HALL. 
VRS-9076 & VSD-2072" Qe 


First Cantata recordings by the 
foremost Bach conductor 
J. S. BACH: CANTATA NO. 105, ‘‘Herr, gehe 
nicht ins gericht,’’ CANTATA NO. 33, ‘‘Allein 
zu dir’’ (first recording). Mogens Woldike ~~»! 
cond. Soloists, Danish Choir and Orch 
BG-603 


Recording debut of Lt. Jacoby of the 

Peter Gunn Show ‘ 
CHOCOLATE COVERED MATZOHS: AN EVE- | 
NING WITH HERSCHEL BERNARDI. Hilarious 
songs and stories of an American-Jewish : 


childhood. 
VRS-9074 | 
Monaural $4.98 — *Stereolab $5.95 


Except special price Demonstration 
Discs listed below 
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Not ‘‘firsts’’ on disks, but where else can 
you get such fine performances and awe- 


4 inspiring sound at the price? 
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New releases in the 
VANGUARD DEMONSTRATION SERIES. 
$1.98 monaural — $2.98 stereo \ 


BRAHMS: SYMPHONY NO. 4. Golschmann 
conducting Vienna State Opera Orch. 
SRV-116 & SRV-116SD* 


MOZART: SYMPHONY NO. 41, “JUPITER,” 


and OVERTURES TO DON GIOVANNI, THE MAR- 


RIAGE OF FIGARO and THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
Prohaska conducting Vienna State Opera Orch. 
SRV-118 & SRV-118SD* 


VANGUARD 


recordings for the connoisseur 


154 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Harold Lawrence of Mercury took this photo of Renata Scotto (see page 28) 








The 


Lesson Scene”’ 


from the Felsenstein production of Paisiello’s 








‘The Barber of Seville’’ at the Komische Oper: Hanns 


Nocker as Almaviva, Gertrud Freedmann as Rosina, and Rudolf Asumus as Bartolo (Juergen Simon photo) 


SauzpuernG, Acsrria 
VISIT to tive I uropean ¢ ities in live 
A weeks this July and \ugust con- 
tirmed that the music-minded summer 
traveler can find much to reward his 
pilgrimage, especially if opera is his chief 
interest 
My own tour began in Spoleto, where 
Gian Carlo Menotti has established the 
Festival of Two Worlds This little 
medieval town, nestled in the Umbrian 
hills, is an enchanting setting. One ap- 
preciates this all the more because Spoleto’s 
unique native population looks upon the 
festival as an artistic enterprise first and a 
commercial one second. The musical 
variety is considerable; this year's pro- 
grams included some rather tired per- 
formances by the American Ballet Theatre, 
high-quality chamber music concerts daily 
at noon, a Cherubini mass in the old 
Duomo, and the New York Pro Musica’s 
The Play of Daniel. Vhe most important 
events, however, were operatic. Hans 
Werner Henze’s new “ Prince of Homburg” 


received its first performances since the 


The author is an admirably trained mu- 
sician (Brown, Munich Hochschule, New 
York University) who contributes must« 
criticism to several publications. A s pec ialist 
in the voice (having studied himself with 
Gerhard Hiisch and Hans Hotter) and 
particularly in opera, he is currently writing 
a book on the art of singing in collaboration 


with Giorgio Tozzi 
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German premitre a month earlier, and 
Menotti himself staged ai “Bohéme”™ 

Phe Henze opera, greeted enthusiastical- 
lv by half-empty houses, posed something 
of a dilemma for the critical listener. The 
partially atonal score is an adaptation of a 
Kleist play that is far more philosophical 
than dramatic Henze gives the plot 
musical elaboration that, in its own right, 
is more intellectual than emotional. Yet, 
the most successful moments are those in 
which Henze abandons complex formal 
procedures in favor of more direct lvricism; 
one is most impressed with the love duet 
and the big ensembles that close the first 
and third acts 

\lthough the two major roles have un- 
usually high tessituras, Henze writes in a 
thoroughly vocal idiom, and occasional 
touches of foritura give the work both 
individual color and a faint Italian flavor. 
Vladimir Rudzak’s powerful baritone copes 
well with the title role, but he is dra- 
matically inept The latter description 
applies as well to the production in general. 
The other singers—all from the original 
Hamburg production—run the gamut from 
bad to mediocre. 

Menotti’s production of Boheme” was 
less novel and much more satisfving. In 
an attempt to remove some of the dusty 
clichés, Menotti has made his characters 
credible figures. He adds countless realistic 
details, and makes ‘Bohéme’ poignant 
without resorting to false sentimentality. 











The elaborate and realistic décor was by 
Lila de Nobili. 
thanks to the 


Musically all was well, 


sweep and precision of 
Thomas Schippers’ conducting, and an 
extraordinary young /yrico spinto, Mietta 
Sighele, who sang Mimi. A competent 


group of little-known Americans and 


Italians rounded out the cast. 

Another Puccini work served as a link 
The Stadt- 
ische Oper in West Berlin has mounted a 
tasteful “* Madama 
Butterfly’ that avoids all fussy pseudo- 


Japanese details. 


between Spoleto and Berlin. 


new production of 
Instead, the Berlin com- 
pany concentrates on direct emotionalism, 
and there is unanimous straightforward- 
ness on the stage and in the pit. Fresh 
sets, simple movements, and clean music- 
making strengthen the individual contri- 
butions: the exquisite butterfly of Spanish 
lyric soprano Pilar Lorengar, the sturdy 
Pinkerton Deutsch) of 


Sandor surprise 


“Linkerton”, azf 
Konya, and Irene 
Dalis’ sympathetic Suzuki. 

Che operatic picture in East Berlin is a 
different story. If one may judge from a 
single ‘Arabella’, the performance stand- 
ard at the Staatsoper is not exceptional. 
Ordinary visual concepts, a weak orchestra, 
and a cast of singers all past their primes 
the autumnal Strauss 


made opera a ra- 


ther dismal affair. 
East Berlin's Komische Oper presents 


the city’s third, and most unusual ap- 


proach to opera. Here there is a legendary 
personality in charge, impresario-regisseur 
Walter Felsenstein. The Komische Oper 
presents a selective repertory with theatri- 
cal perfection that makes the mechanics of 
a Broadway musical seem sloppy in com- 


parison 


Felsenstei: returns to the dramatic 
source of each opera, and rewrites, edits, 
and reinterprets the work until it makes 
real sense as drama The singers, too, are 
trained as actors, and the staging relies 


Thus, 


rr finances, Felsenstein 


upon extreme realism. with few 


limitations of time 


mounts opera in a more credible manner 


than is possible on other stages. But, since 


star singers are not attracted to the East 


Sector, since there is no room in this 


theater for a second dominant personality 


6 








fléte’. In 


in the pit, and since the young company 
cannot resist the primary stress on drama, 
the music comes second at the Komische 
Oper. 

Verdi's “Otello” had only one participant, 
Ernst Gutstein as Iago, who was equal to 
his musical assignment; the ‘‘Hoffmann”’ 
production utilized more of the Barbier- 
Carré play than the Offenbach score; the 
lightness and grace of Mozartian style 
were often lost in the Felsenstein ‘‘Zauber- 
a work where the plot may 
legitimately dominate the score, however, 
the effect of a Komische Oper production 
can be electrifying; Kurka’s ‘‘Good Soldier 
Schweik"’, staged by Felsenstein’s associate 
And 


treads lightly on un- 


Joachim Herz, is a case in point. 


when Felsenstein 


familiar ground, as he does with the 


Paisiello “Barber of Seville’, the result can 


be quite disarming 

\ week of squeaks, electronic buzzes, 
atonal series, and even more disturbing 
verbal philosophizing followed in Darm- 


stadt. Here Pierre Boulez, Karlheinz 


Stockhausen, Henri Pousseur, Bruno 


Maderna and other European associates of 
the John Cage clique gather for concerts, 
lectures, and courses designed to further 
the cause of the extreme musical avant- 
garde. After this assault on both ears and 


intellect, even a provincial ‘‘Tosca’’ in 


Impresario-regisseur Walter Felsenstein, left, in a rehearsal 
(Juergen Simon photo) 


conference with Hanns Nocker 
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Composer Mauricio Kagel making a point to a lecture 


audience during the Darmstadt seminar (Ludwig photo) 


Frankfurt sounded good, and an evening 
of one-acters by Kurt Weill (‘The Protago- 
nist’, ‘The Cza Has his Picture Taken”’, 
and “The Seven Deadly Sins” 


Lenya) was even more appealing. 


with Lotte 


The climax of the operatic pilgrimage 
comes in Bayreuth. This year the most 


important event of the festival was Wolf- 


gang Wagner's staging of the Ring. One 
cannot produce a satisfying Ring over- 


night, and Wolfgang's initial effort suffered 
more than is excusable from mechanical 
problems. Projections flickered, scene 
changes faltered, and trick effects failed all 
too often; the Ring ended in a visual 
fiasco as the Gibichung castle refused to 
tumble properly in the ‘‘Gétterddmmerung”’ 
finale. The Rhinemaidens were made to 
wander about in aimless circles. 

moments of 


“Rheingold” 
rainbow bridge rolled most convincingly 


Nevertheless, there were 


dramatic excellence. The 
like a carpet at the feet of the gods, and the 
transition from dusk to dawn in ‘‘Gétter- 
dimmerung” had poetic simplicity. 

While Wolfgang manipulated his actors 
had 


The basic Bayreuth disc is 


conventionally, his scenic concept 
originality. 
used, but Wolfgang fragments the tablet 
into various combinations for all but the 
opening and closing scenes of the cycle. 
Thus the curved platform simultaneously 
symbolizes the ring and Wotan’s disinte- 
grating universe. An elaborate scheme of 


color projections monopolizes visual at- 
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tention, for the characters themselves are 
dimly illuminated and imperfectly defined. 

Musically, too, this vear’s first Bayreuth 
Ring left much to be desired. Conductor 
Rudolf Kempe concentrated on lyricism 
and thus robbed the big climaxes of their 
ultimate Birgit 


tones glittered as always, but her Briinn- 


impact. Nilsson’s top 


hillde remained and 


prising pitch problems beset her as well. 


strangely cool, sur- 
Hans Hopf, the new Siegfried, disclosed a 
true Heldentenor but too little familiarity 
with the dramatic requirements of the role 
to be completely Hermann 
Uhde was the intelligent but lightweight 
Wotan in “Rheingold” and “Siegfried”; 
Jerome Hines, 


satisfying. 


visually impressive but 
vocally somewhat strained, took over the 
role in ‘‘Walkiire” only. 

The most persuasive moments in the 
Ring, then, were left to the superb Hunding 
and Hagen of Gottlob Frick, and the con- 
tributions of Grace Hoffman (Waltraute), 
Marga H6ffgen (Erda), and Otakar Kraus 
(Alberich) had comparable quality. 

The shortage of heroic baritones caused 
the Wagner brothers to cast both Hans 
Sachs and the Dutchman with basses this 
year. Josef Greindl, the new Sachs, was 
most convincing histrionically, but found 
the high tessitura taxing. No such prob- 
lem bothered Franz Crass, whose mellow 
basso cantante allowed him to make a tour 
de force of the Hollander. 

The Senta was also a casting experiment, 
for Anja Silja is a coloratura soprano whose 
repertory includes the Queen of the Night 
and Olympia. Miss Silja was visually 
ideal, and she managed as well as could be 
expected vocally. (The Ballade was sung a 
tone higher than is customary, a procedure 
abandoned _ by 


Wagner just before the 


world premiére.) Despite its amazing 
volume, however, the Silja voice is es- 
sentially fragile, and one worries about the 
ultimate effect of such casting. 

This year Bayreuth also offered an in- 
appropriate new final scene for ‘‘ Meztster- 
singer’ which resembled a_ militaristic 
baroque court-dance, a classic ‘‘ Parsifal” 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch, and 
an uneven ‘‘Lohengrin” that betrayed the 
inexperience of Lorin Maazel in the cov- 


ered pit. 


~ 











OW THAI 


tion has just 


stereophonic reproduc- 
ibout come of age, it 
is time for the sake of both the art it serves 


ind the long-suffering consumer to stand- 


irdize tech ques I sav that this is pos- 
sible*, and also that 1. !s desirable despite 
the divergent views of many engineers, 
technicians and musicians. But | say so 
primarily as an incentive to vour hearing 
e out 

Lack 0 ivreement among engineers Is 
lot new ’ embryonic development 


Fortu 


tf the LP taught 


nor is the lack of standards nately 


the birth pains us much, 


partict irl the electronic aspects ol 
recording technique \mplitiers and pre 
, Bree ai : , 

mpilers © longer prese it serious desig! 
problems fact they have reached a state 


of perfection far exceeding that of the 


human e The only problem they pre- 


sent is to the ad men who must make thet 





its’ equipment sound better on paper 


tha \ other components of equal or 
superior characteristics. .\ judicious use of 
chrome gold-plating also can be most 
bene ( l to sales 

Ostensibly, we have a standard equaliza 
tion curve for both monophonic and stereo 
pho ( record reprod ictiol Stereo phasing 


ind the placement of channel information 


ire s dardized so that the left side of the 
orchestra will always be reproduced by the 
left speaker provided the reproducing svs- 
tem is proper! stalled The more t 


problems multiplied by 


ith stereo reproduction 


*See “Will it Be to Standardize 
by Fritz 
1960. 


Possible 


Stereo Recording Techniques?” 
January, 


\. Kuttner in the issue. 





ire another matter. Hall acoustics, micro- 
phone placement, listening room acoustics, 
and loudspeaker placement are certainly 
not standardized and perhaps never will be 
unless, of course, the suggestions modestly 
advanced in this article are accepted and 
carried out 

Before embarking on a comprehensive 


program of stereo standardization it is 
necessary to review the elements that make 


up a stereo recording and reproducing svs- 


tem lo do so we must go beyond the 
electronic, electroacoustic, and acoustic 
elements to the very source of the prob- 
lem, which in this case is the music to be 


reproduced and, in the ultimate analysis, 
the composer. This last stumbling block 
transcends all others in importance and 


complexity and really should be tackled 
first 

I suggest that steps be taken at once to 
curricula of 


revise completely the musi 


colleges and conservatories. It is at this 
that standard- 


It is here that all the 


fountainhead of all music 
IZation must start 
conductors, and in- 


future Composers, 


strumentalists must be indoctrinated in 
the art of stereophony 

For the basic, archak philosophy of the 
tonal art must be brought up to date. It 
must be made clear to all students that the 
shi Ing goal Is to get ¢ ompositions recorded 
\esthetics, 


ind reproduced on stereo 


orchestration, and interpretation must be 
executive 


The author, a Madison Avenue 


ind sometime audio consultant who is also a 
ned musician, will need no introduction 
A eae 


He has contributed many 


delightful articles over the vears. 
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By GEORGE VARKONYI 


subservient to this objective and all music 
must derive its inspiration from the ecstatic 
expectation of stereophonic re-creation. 
Counterpoint, harmony, even the choice of 
thematic and 


chosen by the composer on the basis of 


material must be judged 


how it will reproduce stereophonically. 
The theory of orchestration must be re- 
vised to conform to this concept; the use 
instruments henceforth 


of the various 


must be dictated by stereophonic aes- 
thetics, which above all require maximum 
directional effects with a feeling for depth 
and spaciousness. 

For example, a theme played by a flute 
must never be taken by an instrument in 
close physical proximity, such as an oboe 
or clarinet, but must be given toa spatially 
distant instrument for maximum direction- 
al effect, in this case perhaps the remotely 
situated timpani. This is just a hint of the 
radical changes necessary for the aesthetic 


realization of stereo. Concomitant with 


this, the placement of orchestral instru- 


ments must be revised and standardized. 
The various choirs, if they must remain, 
should be widely separated and spread 


Ult- 


mately, no doubt, the choirs of the or- 


over as large an area as possible. 


chestra as such will be eliminated entirely, 
and each instrument will be considered as 
an entity by the orchestrator, who will 
make his choice of instrumentation for 
maximum separation of tone color. 

In recording, each of the one hundred- 
odd instruments will be picked up by in- 
dividual microphones and both recorded 
and played back on a hundred-channel 
system. For this Utopia we must wait a 
bit because it is not economically feasible 
at the moment for general use. However, 
it must and will come. 

\ new school of instrumentalists must 
be developed. They must be instilled with 
a deep religious awareness of their, and 
music's, subservience to 


stereo. They 


must be trained for uniformity of tone, 
pitch, and vibrato, and stand ready to be 
checked on an oscilloscope and distortion 
meter before admittance as a bona fide 
orchestral instrumentalist. 

Solo instrumentalists probably will be 


undesirable unless they can play two 
instruments at once, preferably by remote 
control. And vocalists should be training 


themselves to emit two distinct sounds 
simultaneously, such as whistling a melody 
and singing its accompaniment at the same 
time. 

In any event, despite several elaborate 
and hopeful projects such as New York's 


Lincoln Center, it is obvious that the con- 


STANDARDIZE ... WHAT FOR ?.. WHEN YOU CAN... 























PUT A THREE-PRONG PLUG IN 
FOUR-PRONG SOCKE 
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cert hall has become obsolete and that the 
concert-goer will become an extinct species. 
Che recording studio, designed especially 
for stereo, is all that will be needed. The 
dimensions and acoustic properties of the 
standard studio, once determined, must be 
strictly bv all 


Col} ied and adhered to 


recording companies, as must also micro- 


phone placement and the equipment used. 
studio 


Eventually, one supposes, the 


and musicians will be replaced by the 
electronic orchestra. In this ultimate sys- 
tem, program material will be supplied by 
way of punched cards from [.B.M. com- 
posing machines and fed to the electronic 


“conductor”, a special metronome that 


will regulate tempi, dynamics, and balance 
There will be provision, presumably, for 

several standard rubati and ritenutos. 

have to go 


x 


Considerable research will 
into the home listening room, which must 
be complementary to the electronic or- 
chestra’s and the studio's characteristics 
Once these standards are set, all listening 
rooms must be so constructed. Only then 
will it be possible to standardize the place- 
ment of the speakers. All furniture in this 


room must conform to acoustic specifica- 


tions in order to keep the absorption, re- 
fraction, and reflection characteristics at 
pre-determined levels 


mber of listeners present, 


\lso, the 
and the clothes they wear, are important 
factors and must be controlled. Arbitrarily 
I would suggest that the listening room be 
designed for ten people of average size. If 
at any time a quorum cannot be obtained, 
spare dummies, otherwise to be stored in a 


closet, cat the 


be strategically placed i 
listening area These dummies no less 
than the listeners must be clothed in prop- 
\ good 


erly designed acoustic garments. 


stereo listener should have the following 
phy sical characteristics: If tall he (or she 
must be thin; if short, he must be fat 


Intermediate sizes must balance out in the 
same manner so that the over-all area that 
the individual presents for sound absorp- 
The 


optimum will be worked out by formula in 


tion is approximately the same. 


due course. 


[here are other considerations. The 


listener's head should, ideally, be egg- 


shaped and bald, or shaved, so as not to 
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THE PERFECT STFREOPHILE CIRCA 2000 A.D 
+d 
FRONT SIDE Toe 
NoT SMOOTH SYMMETRICAL HEAD DEVELOPMENT AND 
Fuily Ev VED EARS 


distort the sound field. His ears must be 


symmetrical and symmetrically placed. 
Each ear must be equally sensitive to the 
this sensitivity be 
This 


isa project of great magnitude and must 


audio spectrum and 


linear over the entire dvnamic range. 


be pursued over generations of careful, 
selective breeding and training before we 
can arrive at the standard stereophile. 


Regrettably, there will undoubtedly be 
some residue individuals, unsuccessful by- 
products of this selective breeding, who 
will not conform to the high standards. 
These unfortunates, suffering from mon- 
auralitis, will have to be institutionalized, 
or perhaps even done away with for the 


future of the race. 
Vv 
the foregoing is 


BVIOUSLY 
fantasy—I hope! But it 


point up the fallacy of asking for standard- 


pure 
should 


ization of an art-science combination with- 
out first carefully examining the problem 
in order to decide what can, cannot, should, 
Most im- 


must decide what as- 


and should not be standardized. 
portant of all, we 
pects of stereophony rightly belong in the 
realm of art and should therefore be kept 
independent of engineers and their slide- 
rule standards. 

Stereo is not something radically new or 
independent of high fidelity. It is an im- 
proved form of high-fidelity reproduction, 
with an added dimension. Directionality is 
only one part of this, and in my opinion 
not so important as the feeling of depth 
and fullness of sound that can only be ob- 


tained through fine stereo reproduction. 
rhe basic aim of all high-quality sound re- 
production, and this, of course includes 
stereo, is to create as close an illusion of 
realism as possible. Facsimile reproduction 
is out of the question because our living 
rooms are not of concert-hall dimensions. 
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It is therefore impossible to create a sense 
of realism without some judicious acoustic 
juggling. 
not identical, 


Furthermore, concert halls are 
nor do we hear the same 
sound in the front row center as we do 
Who, then, can 
decide what is the correct standard? 


elsewhere in the house. 


Engineers work constantly to improve 
the electronics and electroacoustic com- 
As I 


said earlier, the electro-components are 


ponents of our reproducing systems. 
now well standardized. Microphones are 
close to ideal. Loudspeakers are still the 
weak link in the chain. Every effort must 
be made to bring all components to such a 
state of perfection that they are no longer 
variables in the reproduction of sound. 

microphone 


However, placement re- 


mains—and must remain—a variable in 
the hands of the music director, and /or the 
musician-engineer. They must decide on 
the kind of illusion that best suits their 
artistic objectives. It is in their province 
to choose between hard, clear acoustics or 
They 


decide between accentuated directionality 


big, resonant reproduction. must 


or the full curtain of stereo sound. These 
are artistic decisions and they depend on 
the composition and on the point of view 
We 


may not agree always with him, but then 


of the man in charge of the recording. 


we do not always accept an artist’s inter- 
pretation, either. 

I wish I could tell the proud owner of a 
new stereo system exactly where to place 
his loudspeakers, and how far apart. 
Neither I nor anyone else, even given the 
dimensions of the living room involved, 
could do so with full assurance. The often- 
quoted distance of seven or eight feet 
between is an approximation, and it is mis- 
leading. The directional properties of the 
loudspeaker, room acoustics, and above all 
into this 


personal taste enter equally 


The distance is a 
The 


listener must decide for himself the sound 


decision. seven-foot 


good starting point but only that. 
quality that satisfied his taste. Too widea 
placement of loudspeakers, while apparent- 
ly accentuating the directional properties 
of stereo, can result in a_ two-headed 
monster in which two different sources of 
noticeable. This can be 


music become 


particularly disconcerting when the music 


Se pte nber, 1960 


is performed by, say, a solo singer—he 
may wind up sounding like a musical 
schizophrenic. 

At first it may seem to the average lis- 
tener unnecessary, even absurd, to repro- 
duce a single instrumentalist stereophonic- 
ally. However, perhaps the most important 
fact about stereo is that it brings not only 
the artist but also the illusion of the artist in 
This 
illusion depends not only on the sounds 


the concert hall right into your home. 


being made by artist but also on the 
modifications of their sound by the acoustic 
properties of the concert hall, with its large 
reflections and resonances creating a feel- 
ing of depth and spaciousness simply not 
obtainable in monophonic reproduction. 

To summarize my views: 

All electronic and electroacoustic com- 
ponents, where possible, should be 
standardized. Microphone placement is 
the artistic prerogative of the music di- 
rector or the musician-engineer, and should 
remain so. The varied appreaches to 
sound reproduction can add variety to the 
art of recording. They must, of course, be 
tempered with a regard for artistic values 
and controlled by musical knowledge and 
good taste. Proper loudspeaker place- 
ment in the home can only be determined 
empirically by the listener to suit his own 
personal taste. There are so many vari- 


able factors to be considered that few 
rules are of any usefulness. 

The best method for determining loud- 
speaker placement is experimentation and 
comparison to (one’s memory of) actual 
concert performances. It is a good idea to 
use recordings by the same orchestra one 
has heard “‘live’’, recorded in the same hall, 
preferably playing the same composition, 
for any comparison. A warning, however 
one trip to the concert hall will not be 
enough. The ear’s recollection of sound is 
not too good even when trained. 

Stereophonic reproduction is but one 
step more toward the happily unachievable 
goal of “‘concert realism’’. Even with the 
finest sound system in an ideal listening 
environment, the living room is not a con- 
cert hall and never will be. 

(And even the most fanatic hi-fi bug 
doesn't really want it to be, I sincerely 


hope. ) 
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Weste ds Easter ancient 
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purs d with earnest and 
g clarity of purpose that cannot 
vdmiration 
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) ght out the literature are 
gless without the demonstrations 
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By JOHN W. 
BARKER 


on the disc; yet the latter is not an il- 
lustrated lecture with printed material 
merely as a supplement The concern, 
especially in the first two sets is not with 


matters of controversy or disputatious 


personal theorizing Indeed, at some 


points the authors openly avoid taking 


inv stands in matters of controversy 


Rather, there is essentially a careful exposi- 


In accordant . 
\sa 


result, one’s judgment must fall less upon 


the subject matter 


tion oO 


with the purpose of the presentation 


the contents and more upon the execution 
of the scheme 

\t first glance it might seem natural to 
first album from the other 


separate the 


two \nd he who rushes into it on this 
separate basis, expecting a thorough treat- 
ment of classical Greek music, will be dis- 


He 


failure to 


appointed will readily criticize the 


authors’ discuss—or even to 


recognize beyond a few bare allusions—the 


philosophical, mystical, and even quasi- 


religious involvements of Greek musical 


theory. He will also scorn the complete 
neglect of the problems of meter, and the 
relationship of music to poetry so crucial 
\nd in doing all this, he 
the album, 


for the Greeks 
will miss the whole point of 


though not without, perhaps, some assist 


History of the Theory of Music— Vol 
1-1: The Theory of ClassicalGreek Music; 
$8.50 Vol. A-2: Meantone Tempera- 
ment in Theory and Practice; $8.75. Vol. 
1-3: The 


Intonation; 


Theory and Practice of Just 


$9.25 Robert Conant 
produced 


Fritz A. 


Barbour. 


harpsichord and organ 
under the supervision of Dr. 
Dr. J. Murray 
\vailable only from Musurgia Records, 


309 West 104th Street, New York 25. 


Kuttner and 
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A bas-relief showing the royal Elamite orchestra, circa 650 B. C 


ance from its somewhat misleading title. 


Indeed, this first album cannot be 


separated from the others, but belongs 
squarely with them as part of an integral 
unit. Actually, the forthcoming fourth re- 
lease in the series, on ‘The History of Un- 
equal should 


Temperaments”, probably 


also be included in this unit. To simplify 
through overgeneralization, the point of 
this unit is to demonstrate the evolution of 
Western musical theory which ultimately 
produced the modern system of equal tem- 
perament. The problem at hand thus 
involves questions of pitch and the struc- 
tures of scales. Considered in proper 
sequence, therefore, each album takes its 
place in the total pattern 

rhe first album presets, as it were, the 
Greek background to the Western scale 
system, showing how the ancient theorists 
attempted to cope with certain problems of 
sound and how the “Pythagorean” system 


Middle 


about its 


was exercised through the Ages 


until its defects brought final 
\fter 


material describing the nature of 


introductory 
Pytha- 
gorean scale-building and its variants, the 


collapse extensive 


first examples give a number of clear com- 


parisons between Greek and modern 


“equally” tempered pitches. These are 
followed by illustrations of the use of the 
Pythagorean pitches in four samples of 
medieval and Renaissance polyphony. 
Next, demonstrations of several scales of 
differing tetrachord tunings. These dif- 
illustrated 
vividly by the playing of the Skolion of 


Setkilos 


man coaching by his Teutonic and wholly 


ferences of scales are then 


(the announcer betrays his Ger- 


un-Hellenic pronunciation of the diph- 
thong) and then the Hymn to Helios, each 
Not 


according to two separate tunings. 


September, 1960 


only do these display the significant vari- 
ations in the tunings, but also they bring to 
life the whole point of training the listener 
to attune his ear to the subtle differences in 
pitch tunings. They also further illustrate 
the meaning of the characterization by 


scholars of ancient Greek music as ex- 


tensively ‘oriental’. Finally, after a sub- 


stantial comparison of the differences 


among various basic intervals in the equal, 


‘just’ and Pythagorean tunings, there is 
another practical demonstration of the 
sounds of the respective tunings in the First 
Delphic Hymn. 

To pause and evaluate: this first record, 
being the foundation of all the technical 
exposition to come, is perhaps the most 
difficult to digest, at least until the con- 
cepts involved begin to fall into place in the 


More- 
flaws of 


vividness of the later examples 


over, this volume is beset by 
execution which, while shown to some ex- 
tent in all three, are particularly in evidence 
the material's 


here, partly by virtue of 


nature There is an occasional need for 


more careful or more extensive definition 
of terms used, often a severe handicap to 
someone who comes to these discourses 
without some background in the vocabu- 
lary. Also, in spite of problems of space, it 
would have been helpful if more texts of 
musical examples were printed to enable 
he should 
this 


first volume are two further shortcomings: 


the listener to see better what 


hear. More specifically related to 
Though the point is not entirely ignored, it 
would have been well to stress even more 
the distinction between Greek and medieval 
musical theory, of which we know a good 
deal, and contemporary musical practice, 
about which we know very little, for the 
two often isolated. Also, 


were quite 
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virtually no effort is made to explain the 
sources of our knowledge of the previous 
pitch values of ancient tunings, and to 
what extent we can be confident in it. 

But even granting these criticisms, this 
album does a splendid job of awakening 
the listener to the vast problem of pitch 
variations and scale structure. It is only 
in passing that some of the nature of 
Greek music, and the difficulties in recon- 
structing and interpreting it, are revealed. 
But one may get a deeper insight into the 
meaning of the system of modes, and the 
implications of their survival in medieval 
and Renaissance music. Thus, this first 
record is by no means a general study of 
Greek music for its own sake, but only an 
investigation of Greek pitch and scale sys- 
tems as a preliminary to the succeeding 
discussions. 

Once the first album has been savored, 
the later ones readily make their points. 
Much of the introductory material in the 
booklet of the first volume is repeated in 
the next two. In the second album, it is 
led on into an explanation of the growth of 
“‘meantone”’ 


the various systems of tem- 


perament Reduced to simplest terms, 
these systems attempted, after the in- 
creasing indications of the impracticality 
of the * 


Pythagorean” system of tuning by 


the time of the Renaissance, to adjust 
tuning to the realities of practical necessity 
by recourse to a fixed tempering of pitches 
in accordance with mathematical ‘‘mean” 
relationships with a scale. In effect, this 
was a type of system that was a transition 
to the modern equal temperament. The 
latter finally triumphed, at least in terms 
of keyboard instruments, by the middle of 
, With Bach's Weill- 


Tempered Clavier as the most celebrated 


the eighteenth century 


musical landmark of the process. 

This demonstration concerns itself with 
two specific systems of meantone tem- 
perament, those of Pietro Aron, or Aaron 
c.1490-1545 Gottfried 


1683-1753 natures 


and Silbermann 


The and _short- 
comings of various intervals are illustrated 
in each system, and then each is demon- 


strated, the former in pieces or excerpts by 


Tallis, Merula, Gibbons, Trabaci, M. A. 
Rossi, F. Couperin, Zipoli, Handel, and 
J. S. Bach, and the latter exclusively in 
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There is also one direct 
systems, 
The ex- 
amples in the Silbermann system in par- 


music of Bach. 


comparison between the two 


though it is an inadequate one. 


ticular are used to demonstrate the practi- 
cal difficulties that can arise from the in- 
Yet 


there is at least one example to remind us 


flexibilities of meantone tempering. 


that in some specific instances meantone 
tuning could have its advantages over 
equal tempering. 

The authors make two interesting final 
observations that are worth noting. The 
that Bach thought of 
simply as the crusader for equal tempera- 


first is usually 


ment—and some other composers of his 
era 
must have had meantone tempera- 


ments in their minds when they com- 
posed certain keyboard works, parti- 
cularly because of certain precautions 
taken that would have been unneces- 
sary with equal temperament. 
The second, following logically on the first 
is to point out the need to answer the 
question: 
to which degree did methods of tuning 
and tempering influence the rules of 
musical composition as they were de- 
veloped during the Renaissance and 
baroque? 
Whereas the first two albums discuss 
theories which to one extent or another rep- 
resented a current of actual musical prac- 
tice, the third album is in effect a dem- 
onstration of the impracticality of what 
is no more than an abstract theoretical 
system which bears relation to virtually no 
At least this 
is part of the thesis of the album, in op- 


actual practice at any time. 


position (the one major display of dis- 
putation in the series so far) to claims that 
the system has been used at various 
periods. 

Just or ‘‘natural” intonation is a system 
mathematical 


relationships which should theoretically be 


based, in essence, upon 
more nearly correct and pleasing than one 
rooted in practical compromises, as is 
equal temperament. The point of this 
that this 


abstract system is not advantageous, but 


album is therefore not only 
that it is actually quite inadequate to the 
demands of reality. After the introductory 
material, much repeated from before but 


some new and highly technical, a number 
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The so-called Skolion of Seikilos (notation actually 
begins on the sixth line), Asia Minor, c. 100 B. C. 


of examples are devoted to soundings of 
scales and chords in just intonation, oc- 
casionally in comparison with the like in 
equal or These 
demonstrations are essentially technical, 


Pythagorean tuning. 
and call in most cases for a very refined 
degree of listening skill to be able to note 
the clashes or inadequacies of the just 
pitching. But the point is more clearly 
conveyed in the next seventeen examples. 
Chese involve the familiar tunes of Nearer 
My God to Thee, Auld Lang Syne, Old Folks 
at Home, Keep the Home Fires Burning, 
Drink to Me Only, My Bonnie, All Through 
the Night, and Abide With Me, most of them 
played more than once, sometimes to com- 
pare the varying feasibility of different 
keys within just intonation, others to com- 
pare it only with ‘‘Pythagorean”’ intona- 
tion, but all to show in one way or another 
the inflexibility and inconsistency of the 
just system. 

The next ten examples, involving pieces 
by Dunstable, Dufay, Aston, 
Cornysh, (‘“‘Coperario”’?) 
strike a further if more subtle blow, this 
time against those who maintain that just 
intonation should be used in performing 
early music as the authentic contemporary 
tuning. While asserting that they have 


Kotter, 


and Cooper 


September, 1960 





tried to pick the pieces and adjust the 
tuning to give the system every advantage, 
the authors make it quite clear that this 
system faces grave difficulties here, also. 
Finally, the closing example should touch 
the hearts of choirmasters everywhere: a 
brief and simple demonstration, on the or- 
gan, of the tendency common in singing to 
drop in pitch during the course of a piece. 
The closing remarks in the booklet add a 
few observations on just intonation in 
relation to practical musical usages. 

One major shortcoming of the series is 
evident in the last 


particularly two 


volumes. Though it would bear very 


seriously on the topics discussed, little 
attention is given to the question of the 
nature and extent of any change, deliberate 
or otherwise, in the level of performing 
pitch in the course of the past few centuries. 
The musical illustrations in the first 
volume are all played on a harpsichord, a 
reasonable medium for simple demonstra- 
tions of Greek music. The harpsichord 
also does most of the work in the second 
volume, but there are a few examples for 
which an electric organ is used. Its sound 
is hardly glorious, but it is not so bad for 
these purposes as the authors’ apologies 
might suggest. The harpsichord is used 
only occasionally in the third volume, and 
most of the time regrettably for com- 
parisons of tuning systems in which each 
tuning is segregated to a separate instru- 
ment, thereby diminishing the effect of the 
comparisons. Each example throughout is 
announced; this announcing voice in the 
second and third albums is not the same as 
the one in the first, and sounds strangely 
like that of the actor Alexander Scourby. 
In spite of some of the shortcomings or 
limitations—the authors might regard the 
omissions rather as distractions avoided 
of the approach, the results of this series 
are impressive, and promise well for future 
releases. Each subject is pursued, within 
the scope intended, with single-minded 
decisiveness and clarity. The enlightened 
listener should find these sets both edifying 
and stimulating, whether he be an en- 
gineer, a mathematician, a theoretician, an 
historian, or simply an intelligent music 
lover interested in probing deeper into the 


mechanics of what he enjoys. 
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By PHILIP L. MILLER 


F COURSE it is too early to be pick- 
O ing the best recordings of the vear; 
vet it is safe to declare that some very re- 
markable operatic sets will have to be re- 
leased between now and December if this 
“Turandot” fails to receive some sort of 
citation. Its release is especially timely, 
since the opera is to return to the Metro- 
politan repertoire this season with Birgit 
Nilsson in the title role. 

It seems more than a little odd, now that 
the score is well known here thanks to 
earlier recordings and to the New York 
City Opera production, that Puccini's last 
work lasted only four seasons when it was 
first given in America, and that now thirty 
vears have been allowed toelapse without a 
revival. But when the work was new the 
critics were not ready to accept it. Guido 
M. Gatti, writing after the world premitre 
in Milan on April 25, 1926, reported that 
‘*Puccini has not succeeded in creating a 
work of art that lives and will live. ..When 
was Puccini ever so poor in melodic cre- 
ativeness as not to find for the tenor a 
phrase less trite and flat than that sung by 
Calaf at the beginning of the third act?” 

Nessun do *ma) And Lawrence Gilman, 


reviewing the Metropolitan premiére, con- 


PUCCINI: ‘Turandot’; Birgit Nilsson 


Princess Turandot); Renata Tebaldi 
Liu); Giorgio Tozzi (Timur); Jussi 
Bjoerling (Calaf); Alessio de Paolis 


Emperor Altoun); Mario Sereni (Ping); 
Piero De Palma (Pang); Tommaso 
Frascati (Pong); Leonardo Monreale 
\ Mandarin); Adelio Zagonara (Prince 
of Persia); Anna di Stasio, Nelly Pucci, 
Myriam Funari (Attendants of Turan- 
dot); Rome Opera Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. RCA 
Victor set LM-6149, six sides, $9.98, or 


Stereo LSC-6149, $11.98 (special price). 
Callas, Schwarzkopf, Fernandi Angel 3571C,L 
Borkh, Tebaldi, Del Monaco 

London A-4320, OSA-1308 
Cigna, Olivero, Merli Cetra 1206 
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cluded that “Puccini the lyricist, Puccini 


the musical dramatist, had died some time 


before the well loved master himself had 


closed his eyes.” 
It is hard to imagine that the opera has 
ever been more happily cast than in this 


superlative recording. It may, indeed, 


have been the scarcity of sopranos equipped 
to essay the title role that has kept it out 


of the repertoire. In Metropolitan history 


there have only been two ‘Turandots, 


Jeritza, who created the role here, and 


Florence Easton, who sooner or later sang 
almost everything. My own recollection 


of Jeritza is concerned with her radiant 


and her eye- 


I do not 


personal beauty and stage- 


filling train think she was too 


comfortable in the high tessitura of het 


music. Rosa Raisa, whom Toscanini chose 
for the world premiére, is said to have 
“accomplished a tour de force as Turandot, 
singing superbly and acting with intensity.” 
It is difficult to imagine that Lotte Leh- 
mann could have found the music grateful, 
though she sang it in Vienna. She has 
confessed, however, that the part was not 
one of her favorites; she preferred hearing 


it sung by Maria Nemeth, who must cer- 


tainly have been better suited to it. I feel 
safe in saving now that Birgit Nilsson 
could stand up to the best of them. For 


her sure and solid high tones, and a certain 


cold edginess are just what is called for. 
On records her only serious rival is Callas, 
whose voice is nothing like as beautiful ot 
One 


must for the moment defer comparisons to 


as steady as Nilsson’s in this music. 
Eva Turner, reportedly the finest Turandot 
of the older generation; a sampling of her 
interpretation will be available on a forth- 
coming “Great Recordings’ reissue from 
\ngel. 

Hardly less imposing than Nilsson is the 
Calaf of Jussi Bjoerling; I wonder if he 
actually could match this achievement in 
the theater today. His voice is vital and 
intense, apparently equal to the demands 
in regard to both range and to volume; his 
high tones have a peculiar vibrancy that | 
I know of no younger 


Pebaldi as 


Liu impresses me more than she did in the 


tind quite exciting. 
tenor who could match him 
London recording, perhaps because she has 
grown softer and gentler in the role, or 
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perhaps because of the splendid acoustics 


of this stereophonic recording (1 have 


heard the London set only in the mono- 


phonic version There are some very 


lovely pianissimo effects, such as the high 
Vi hai 


Timur, which is about 


SOrriso. lozzi 


B flat in the passage 
is a noble-voiced 
what his role requires. [I was mildly dis- 


appointed in the Ping, Pang, and Pong 


trio, because of a lack of unction on the 
part of Sereni. His voice is smooth and 


pleasant, but [ do not tind in him the 


requisite spark of humor. On the other 
hand the teamwork of this trio is admit 
able, and it is reproduced with a clarity in 
itself exciting 
Leinsdorf has done a splendid job of 
shaping the performance and infusing life 
into it. In this respect alone it is easily 
“Turandot” 


there are many more things that could be 


the best we have had. But 


said about the recording, which is certainly 


one of the outstanding triumphs of stereo. 


In this performance the voices offstage 


really sound offstage (and Puccini has used 


all his theatrical skill in such effects—the 


offstage chorus is the making of Nessun 


dorma), and when the characters move 


about on the stage they do so with the 


greatest naturalness. One can shut one’s 
eves and easily see it all in the imagination 


I have always thought of “Turandot” ; 


sat 
very grand opera and a very loud one; here 
we have plenty of contrast. 


Having said all this, what kind of com- 


1 | make with any of the older 
The old 


starring Gina Cigna and Francesco Merli, 


parison ca 


versions? original recording, 


was a fine effort in its day, and its day 


lasted from the late thirities well into the 
LPera. Neither Grob-Prandl (in the with- 
drawn Remington set) nor Borkh in the 


London was so well cast as Cigna, and the 


former was wretchedly recorded. The 
\ngel set with Callas was superior in all 
ways, for it had an effective Calaf in 


Fernandi, an effective Liu in Schwarzkopt 
(more dramatic in feeling than the gentle 
Pebaldi 


much as I have enjoyed 


impersonation of and Seratin at 
the helm Sut 
that recording, I find the new one superior 
on all counts. 

\nd in spite of Gilman and Gatti, I find 


“Turandot” a masterpiece 











THE evidence of new releases | 


N 
O have been sampling this week the 


phonographic season ahead looks really 


exciting. It is about time. Whether or not 


the interregnum between the murder of 


mono and the sceptering of stereo has been 


spanned once and for all (two years ago 


in this space I predicted widespread con- 


sumer defections in protest against the 


electronic inevitable and was denounced 


in the trade for “negative thinking’’), at 


least it seems to have become clear that 


even in the magic medium of stereo a 


record must otfer the buver his money's 


worth or perish I exclude the omnivor- 


ous club blocs, but those innocents can 


not be bamboozled indetinitely, either. 


Such “Turandot” re- 


recordings as the 
viewed on page 16, and the Ives Second 
Symphony on Columbia (not received in 


time for review in this issue are truly 
worthy of the ages, as a recording should 


be, ind I 


notion Is 


the efficacy of this 
itself felt 


industry. 


think that 


beginning to make 


once again throughout the 


Praise be. . .Without any intention of pre- 


judging the ‘1960 New York High 
Fidelity Music Show’, which opens 
shortly, may this hardened veteran of too 
many such audio spectaculars respect- 
fully submit that the most edifying ex- 
hibit probably will be not at the gala 


proper but across the street, in the New 
Orleans Room of the Hotel New Yorker, 
where \coustic Research and Dynaco will 


co-sponsor a ‘‘Live vs. Recorded” concert 


in which their equipment will vie with the 
superb Fine Arts Quartet in what are sure 
to be the most fascinating and worth- 
while “.\-B"™ comparisons to be heard any- 
where These concerts will be given a 
total of eighteen times during the show 
period, and [I cannot 


too strongly urge 


interested parties to cross the street for 
one of them. No charge, of course. . .On 
scene shot from 


Seville ¥ 


page 5 you will see a 
“Barber of 


will soon release the first complete re- 


Paisiello's Mercury 


cording of this charming opera. . .I 
am sure that every reader of this journal 


will be interested in the comprehensive 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 






and copiously illustrated piece on record 
cleaners by C. Victor Campos scheduled 
Also 


report by 


for October publication. next 


month there will be a_ full 
Leonard Altman on the international con- 
held Ontario 
auspices of the Canadian League of Com- 
By a 
month's featured recording will be the new 
Gould 


October issue in effect a special Canadian 


ference recently in under 


posers happy coincidence the 


Glenn recital, which makes the 


small service to those 
“Sound 


shopping guide, I think it would be only 


number. . .As a 


many who read Ideas” as a 


fair (especially in view, of Larry Zide’s 
begging off reviews this month; see page 
77) to list the units up for discussion this 
fall: the new Shure arm, Norelco tape re- 
corder, and Madison-Fielding 630 tuner 
all October), ESL 
C-99 cartridge, PACO stereo tuner semi- 


Fisher 800 receiver, 
kit, Jensen Galaxy III speaker system, 
Sherwood Model SMX multiplex adaptor, 
and three or four other items not yet in 
pleased to see that a 
Prokofiev Fifth performed by the U.S.S.R. 
State Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski 


hand. . I am 


') is to be issued by Artia. . . Boston's re- 


cording of the Janaéek Capriccio, pre- 
viously available to physicians only on the 
private label of Bristol Laboratories (see 
December, 1959), is 


. So is that 


“From The Editor’, 
about to be released generally. . 
Bruno Walter performance of the Bruck- 
ner Ninth referred to in this column last 
Angel 


January... In addition to the 


“Don Giovanni’ announced last month 
there will be one from Victor featuring 
Siepi, Price, Nilsson, and Valletti with the 
Vienna 


Philharmonic under Leinsdorf. . . 


Time recently had a marvelous piece 
about “‘non-books’’, which is to say books 
that are not worth printing. If I may 
for once adopt Time-style, I have listened 
“‘non-records”’ 


to many hundreds of 


in the past couple of years. But it is my 
impression that there have been fewer of 
them lately (which is what this editorial 
started out to be about) and I only hope 
that this does, indeed, signal a return of 


j.L. 


sanity to the record business. 
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This is 
the actual 
hye 
recording 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
AT TOWN HALL 


is 


Saturday evening ... 8:30... May 14, 1960. The place: New York City’s Town Hall. TONIGHT! 

Roger Williams brings to a climax his triumphant tour of the United States...a ROGER WILLIAMS 
tour which draws excited applause from capacity audiences wherever he goes... Js OWN HALL 

in almost 60 ci across the nation. Now, with his appearance at New York’s 

world famous concert hall... Roger Williams has added an unforgettable chapter 

to his brilliant career as the most popular popular-pianist of all time. This album 

is an actual recording, made during the performance. The complete concert... 43 

of your favorite songs . . . in Full Theater Sound. Yours to keep on Kapp Records. 

Send for our latest full color catalog and record guide. 136 E. 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 

BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra; New 
York Philharmonic conducted by Leon- 
ird Bernstein Columbia ML-5471, 
$4.98 ereo MS-6140, $5.98. 

silt es ie for anv worth-while com 

posit to > investigated experimented 

with vyerner il qualities discovered 

This is d of “settling * process 

Once sucl vork has “‘set , When its 

basic ch cteristics and expressive con- 

tent are thoroughly familiar, then it enters 

i new phase during which each performer 

elaborates with all the powers at his dis- 


posal on what musicians have determined 


¢ of the wor Bartok’s Con- 


rio for Orel tra, which dates from 1944 
and which h s ilre id earned i place in 


the standard orchestr 


| repertoire, has re- 


cently completed its “settling in” period. 
Or so it would appear, for how else can one 
explain two performances issued within 
this vear which present this music as never 
before records in such elaborate detail 
ind in so well-tilled-out a manner regarding 
expressio dstvle? I refer, of course, to 


Kubelik’s splendid reading for 


EMI and especially 


Bernstein version, 


Capitol- 
to the new, dazzling 
which I regard as the 
most nearly complete statement of the 
Here 
that 


vw here 


is a performance of marvelous clarity 


is particularly notable for the precision 


with which the appropriate mood is 
created, « in the mysterious “night 
music’’ of the third movement, and for the 


controlled enthustasm 


inimates so 


which 





—William Cowper 


many of the lively passages with which 


this work abounds Columbia's stereo 


enables the listener to relish Bernstein's 
fine balances and his clarification of much 
previously obscure rhythmic and coloristic 
detail. It is a close recording and one 
quite generous in loud passages. It is, on 
top of everything else, one which will test 
to the full the capabilities of your sound 
equipment Ce 
& 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No 
Op. 13 


8 in C minor, 
Sonata No. 14 
27, No. 2 (*‘ Moon- 
light’); Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 53 


/ 
“*Waldstein” Sonata No. 23 in F 
minor, Op. 57 


rT 1, 44 ” 
Pathétique 


nC sharp minor, Op 


; Orazio 
PL-11.570, 


“A ppassionata”™ 


Frugoni piano Vox 
$1.98 


AITHE 


there are indeed four, probably the most 


listing above is not an error; 


popular four, sonatas on this disc, a total 


of over sixty-five minutes of music. From 


this point of view it is a good buy, al- 


though neither performance nor record- 


ing is especially outstanding. Frugoni 


plavs quite respectably but not always 
with the best of Beethoven styles; there 
is a fair share of dropped notes and 


mess\ and he has been accorded 


passages, 


1 sound which, in addition to being 


wooden in quality, is very much restricted 
in dynamics due naturally to the excess 


of music on the record. There is some 
lack of 


tion, and all told the prospective pur- 


cleanness, also, in the reproduc- 
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Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 4 

Beethoven: CORIOLAN OVERTURE 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet 
Stereo: CS 6070 Mono: CM 9255 
Schubert: SYMPHONY No. 8 “Unfinished’’ 
Schubert: SYMPHONY No. 2 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra — Miinchinger / 
Stereo: CS 6131 Mono: CM 9259 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 6 ‘‘Pastoral’’ 
Beethoven: PROMETHEUS OVERTURE 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande — Ansermet 
Stereo: CS 6160 Mono: CM 9243 
Paganini: 24 CAPRICES FOR VIOLIN 

Ruggiero Ricci, Violin 

Stereo: CS 6163 Mono: CM 9244 
Prokofiev: SECOND STRING QUARTET, Op. 92 
Ravel: STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR 


Quartetto Cm 
Stereo: CS 617 


Mozart: 

CLARINET CONCERTO IN A MAJOR, K. 622 

HORN CONCERTO No. 1 IN D MAJOR, K. 412 
HORN CONCERTO No. 3 IN E FLAT MAJOR, K. 447 


Gervase de Peyer, Clarinet; Barry Tuckwell, 
French Horn. London Symphony Orchestra — Peter 
Maag 

Stereo: CS 6178 


Delibes: COPPELIA AND SYLVIA SUITES — 
L’Orchestre - la Suisse Romande — Ansermet 
Stereo: CS 61 Mono: CM 9046 


Mono: CM 9247 


NEW 
RELEASES 


ST ANSERMET 


Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO No. 2 
Beethoven: SONATA No. 14 “Moonlight” 


Wilhelm Backhaus, Piano. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra — Hans Schmidt-!sserstedt 
Stereo: CS 6188 


7 PIANO MUSIC OF CHOPIN — Wilhelm Kempftt 


Bal!ade in A Flat; Grande Polonaise Brillante; 
ee Minor; Fantasie Polonaise; Im- 
promptus Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Berceuse; Barcarolle; 
Nocturne; Scherzo In G Sharp Minor; Sonata In B 
Flat Minor (Funeral March Sonata); Sonata In B 
Minor. 

Stereo: CSA 2305 (3 records) Mono: CMA 7303 


MANUEL AUSENSI OPERATIC RECITAL 

Prologue (Pagliacci); Di Provenza il mar (La Travi- 
ata); I| Nembo si calmo (I Pescatori di Perle); 
Pari Siamo (Rigoletto); Eri tu (Un Ballo In Mas- 
chera); Largo al factotum (Il Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia); Dio Possente (Faust); Nemico della patria 
(Andrea Chenier); Brindisi (Hamlet); Credo (Otel- 
ar Gran Orquesta Sinfonica—R. Lamote de Grigon. 


reo: OS 25117 Mono: 5565 


Donizetti: LA FAVORITA — Highlights 


Giulietta Simionato; Gianni Poggi; Ettore Bastia- 
nini and other soloists with Chorus and Orchestra 
of The Maggio Musicale Fiorentino conducted by 
Alberto Erede. 

Stereo: OS 25194 


ffrr 


mono 


Mono: 5554 





DITGUES 


Lidee) i+}) stereo 
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chaser should acquire the release only if 
having these four sonatas on one record 
at a bargain price is a factor which out- 


weighs the importance of good perform- 


ance and sound. L.K. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, 
Op. 55 (‘Erotica’); Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Lovro von 
Matacic Parliament Stereo PLP (S) 
129, $2.98. 

Walter, Columbia Sym Columbia MS-6036 


Klemperer 


loscanini 


Philh Angel 35328 
N BC RCA Victor LM-1042 


SWE are indeed fortunate to be getting so 
many releases featuring the colossal Czech 

less 
Con- 


certgebouw, but it has a depth and a unity 


Philharmont It is an orchestra 


brilliant in sound than, say, the 


ol expression which few orchestras any- 


where possess. We are accustomed to 


thinking of this ensemble in terms of 


superlative Dvofak and Smetana. Here at 


last is their Beethoven, and this reasonably 


well-recorded, low-priced Erotica easily 


deserves to stand with the finest versions 


Matacic leads an eloquent and united 


From Victor, a Beethoven 


SFROM 
drums, gradually becoming louder as the 
Rule 


until finally that noble tune fills your whole 


the left you hear distant snare 


“English Army” plays Britannia 


living room Silence. Then from the 


right you hear the “French Army” drums, 
distant, then approaching 


at first very 


nearer, together with a favorite French 
marching ditty better known as For He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow. 


and 


\n exchange of signals 
on: A 


sequence 


is heard, then the battle is 


furious orchestra plays after 
sequence of some of the most élite combat 
music ever written, accompanied by an 
BEETHOVEN: Wellingtons Sieg (Welling- 
ton's Victory), Op. 91 (Battle Symphony) ; 
GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite; Morton 


Gould and His Orchestra. RCA Victor 


LM-2433, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2433, 
$5.98 
Groté) 
Toscanini RCA Victor LM-1004 
Ormandy Columbia ML-5286; MS-6003 


”? 





account in which the introspective and 
tragic elements of the score are emphasized. 
The opening Allegro con brio is somewhat 
slower and less heaven-storming than 
I can- 


not help feeling that Matacic’s wonderfully 


either Klemperer’s or Toscanini’s. 


broad and richly-hued approach penetrates 
most successfully the depths of this power- 
ful music. The Marcia funebre also is 
moderately paced, but taut and sinewy, 
especially in the middle fugato. The only 
faults here are that the woodwinds are 
very distant and buried and the oboe solo, 
though executed, is 


superbly woefully 


weak. The Scherso is an example of 
breathless virtuosity. Just listen to the 
Czech horns in the Trio, with their limpid 
and relaxed 
The Finale is probably the least 


successful movement in the performance. 


tone, perfect articulation, 


phrasing. 


Matacic has solved the major problem of 
molding the variations into an expressive 
But 
and his 


whole. his rhythm lacks sufficient 
less-than- 
Presto tempo at measure 431 is anti-cli- 


1D.H.M. 


vitality, choice of a 


mactic, to say the least. 


‘sound spectacular’ 


array of rattles and bass drums simulating 
the sounds of the conflict—all specified by 
the composer. The fight, of course, is won, 
and there is a joyous victory symphony 
which makes the most of God Save the King. 

This is a very brief description of the 
RCA Victor calls it a 


“sound spectacular”, 


present recording 
and they are right. 
The music celebrates Wellington's Victory 
over the French at Victoria, and Beetho- 
ven wrote it at the suggestion of (and with 
considerable advice from) Johann Nepo- 
muk Malzel. Originally, in fact, it was 
written for the latter's calliope-like Pan- 
harmonicon, a music-reproducing device. 
\gain at Malzel’s instigation, Beethoven 
rescored the symphony for orchestra, and 
it was given its orchestral premiére in 1813 
together with the first performance of the 
Seventh Symphony. Aside from some dif- 
ficulties with Malzel in regard to payment, 
this “Battle Symphony” (usually regarded 
as Beethoven's worst composition, a pro- 
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NEW RELEASES 


Mozart: SYMPHONY NO. 41 
Mozart: SYMPHONY NO. 40 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra— 
Joseph Keilberth 
Stereo: TCS 18036 


“Jupiter” 


Mono: TC 8036 


TREASURY OF 
IMMORTAL MELODIES NO, 1 


Clair de Lune; Liebestraum; Humoresque; 
Melody In F; Prelude in C # Minor; Warsaw 
Concerto; Minuet in G. Willi Stech, Piano. 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wal-Berg 
Mono: TC 8037 


TREASURY OF 
IMMORTAL MELODIES NO. 2 


Dance of The Hours; Hungarian Rhapsody 
Nos. 1 and 2; Valse Triste; Donna Diana Over- 
ture; Adagio from The Moonlight Sonata. Sonia 
Anschutz, Piano — Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Franz Andre Mono: TC 8038 


TELEFUNKEN - 


Write for free catalog Dept. AM 140 West 22nd St., 


4 
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one of the great ifames 
in record history.” 


e 
IRVING*KOLODIN 
RECORD EDITOR, SATURDAY REVIEW 








OTHER LP’s FROM THE EXTENSIVE 
TELEFUNKEN CATALOG 


Tchaikovsky: NUTCRACKER SUITE, 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS 

Symphony Orch. of the Belgian Natl. Radiom 
Franz Andre 

Stereo: TCS 18001 Mono: TC 8001 


Wagner: DIE MEISTERSINGER— 

Prelude To Acts 1 and 3 
LOHENGRIN—Prelude To Acts 1 and 3 
Hamburg State Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Joseph Keilberth 

Stereo: TCS 18019 Mono: TC 8019 


Rimsky-Korsakov: SCHEHERAZADE 
Symphony Orch. of The Belgian Natl. Radio— 
Franz Andre Mono: TC 801] 


Offenbach: 

THE TALES OF HOFFMAN—Highlights 
Humperdinck : 

HANSEL AND GRETEL—Highlights 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin 
Municipal Opera—Wolfgang Martin 


Mono: TC 8028 
& 
® ONDO 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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titutio f his rea was one of the 
most successful of his entire career \nd 
seems to have en 


, 
ie composer himself 


t immensely, too. Comparison with 
works is unfair, for this 
one was deliberately written to appeal to 
the publi \nd still there are very few 
Beethoven's 


places which do not have 


iture stamp, especially in the 


perso at t 

nanv resemblances to “Fidelio”, not to 
mention the storm from the “Pastoral” 
Svmphony It is not, I think, so poor a 


piece as has been claimed, but its primary 
ippeal Is idmittedl|,. Its novelty 


Morto1 G0 


id's is the tifth recording of 


the wor the tirst. | believe an acoustic, 


vas by Frieder Weissma and although 
the monophonic. verst is very well re 
corded = the tereodise which will 


RCA 


e the most ippeal 


Victor has spared little etfort in getting the 
lost © t of the possibilit es in the score 
h < rel ‘ the best demonstra- 
< of stere records today, and Gould 
vives he Ss re v performa ce as 
( al be gined 
lhe ri ler f the disc is devoted to 
i a as equally well 
et ‘ erpre that 9 similarly 
‘ yf r the e’ cula though 
ther readings of tl music are certainly as 
vell exe ed 
} rT < cp x) d the 
che th preces 1s el distant 
( | =I € ts be v he ird 
however th great clarity It is a pro 


New York 


dla sticall esembles Morton Gould's 
other recent discs \s Beethoven curio 
t e rth-wh le recording; 
~ tere det mistrat itis virtually ina 
class | tsel! I.IX 
of 
BERLIOZ: Sympho ntastique; De- 
it Sympho Orchestra conducted by 
Paul P Mercury Stereo SR-90254, 
S5 O8 
s THE NEWS ab lis release is that 
t so well recorded. Except for the tinal 
ges, It the cle es eprod ction of this 
Sit records vet \ccomplished in the 
daitori 1 Cass Technical School, this 
recording has a generous dynamic span and 





lifelike. 


Paul Paray’s way with the Fantastique is a 


its firm sonics are exceptionally 


familiar pleasure. It is not so poetic as 
Monteux’s, for example, but it has an 


indeniable brilliance and moments of 


whiplash impact hard to resist. Certainly 
if the authority of Paray’s conducting were 
matched by more sensitive playing, parti- 
winds, we would 


cularly by the Detroit 


have something bordering on the spectacu 

lar coh. 
* 

BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on a 

Theme by Handel; Var 


hy Paganini; 


itions ona Theme 

Katchen (piano 
London CS-6158, $5.98 

Lateiner West 18870 

SKATCHEN was singled out as ARG's 

July because of the out- 


standing quality of 


Julius 


cover subject in 
several of his new 


releases. This month, Katchen reattirms 
his superior artistry with perhaps his finest 


recording to date \n album by Jacob 


iteiner (a contemporary of Katchen 
coupling the same sets of variations, was 
Westminster last This 
\RG's November, 


position and the plaudits ot 


ised by 





vear 
record won for Lateiner 
1959, cover 
The Editor 


the works ts 


Katchen’s interpretation of 
somewhat different. His 
emphasis is more on romantic freedom than 
on academic detail. Yet both versions are 
on the highest plane of excellence. Kat- 
chen, however, is the more fortunate of the 
two in that he has the bet 
nd London’ 


Piano solo in stereo rarely has 


efit of a first-rate 


strument a 


s superb recording 


techniques 


made sense, but this disc offers a con- 


vincingly grandiose sound rather than the 
image of a monster pianist with his arms 
spread eight feet apart The Brahms- 


Handel ind Br 


the most d 


thms-Paganini Variations 


ire among ficult works written 


for the kevboard. Brahms’ thinking was 
orchestral even his solo compositions 
ind his scores require an interpreter of 


isual technical abilitv and stamina 


Jevond this, the subtleties of color and 


mood can be brought forth only by a most 


sensitive artist Katchen’s 


ideally st 


pianism is 


ited to this music. Hehasa great 


feeling for the structure of each work as a 
whole, while treating the individual varia- 
tions as perfectly molded miniatures. It 
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LA CALLAS! 


LA SCALA! 


LA GIOCONDA! 
ALL IN STEREO 





Road 
ay 


o 
nt me” 


OW MARIA CALLAS, “undisputed queen of the world’s opera” 
N (Time), has scope to unleash a// her dramatic talents. As one 
would expect, she is magnificent as La Gioconda, a fiery tigress who 
sings like an angel. This is the role Callas sang at her debut in Verona 
in 1947. Her American debut on records nearly 10 years ago was in the 
same role. Since then, Callas has become a legend. 


On: this new Angel recording from La Scala in Milan, Callas is sup- 
ported by conductor Antonino Votto with the full La Scala orchestra 
and chorus. Breathtaking! Six sides, with a complete, illustrated Italian- 
English libretto. Angel S-3606-C/L, or 3606-C/L (monophonic ). 


ANGEL = 
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is embarrassing, bv the wav, that a 


flight 


it necessary to 


top- 
\merican artist like Katchen found 
move abroad before his 
talents could win recognition in his own 


1). 


countrys 
2 
BUXTEHUDE, Organ Works, Vol. 2: 
Prelude, Fugue Toc- 
Dorian 
Chorale- 


and Chaconne in C; 
ata in F; Canzona in D minor 
Prelude and Fugue inE 

Preludes; “Ach Herr, 
Sunder’ ‘““Komm, heiliger Geist’ (2 


Fa nlasia on 


minor; 
mich armen 
versions “Nun freut euch” ; 
Finn Videro at the Frobenius Organ of 
St. John’s Church, Vejle, 
Washington WR-422, $4.98 
ATHI 


apparent 


Denmark. 


trademark of Videro, not always 


here because of the grandiose 


character of most of the works involved, is 
his great delicacy Confronted with an 


instrument the size of, sav, St. George’s in 
New York City 
last season, he will use only about half the 


inks. He 


chord 


where he gave a recital 
treats the organ like a harpsi- 


. then, so that his climaxes will sound 
After eighty-two years, a 


STHAI yone 


the manner heard on this dis¢ 


it the age of eighty-two 
( 1 play 
Dohnanyi was in 


is little short of amazing 


the process of recording some Beethoven 


sonatas in February of this vear, just a 
short time after he finished the present 
recital, when he died, bringing to an end a 


unique life as a combination pianist, con- 


ductor composer ind teacher As a 


composer he was considered the third and 
weakest member of the Hungarian tri- 
included Bartédk and 


His compositions look back to 


umvirate which 


Kodaly 


Brahms, although there are many interest- 


harmonic twists which have caused 


x 


Fix e 


DOHNANYI: 
Hun 


Pieces from Ruralia 
13,45,a7 Three 
, Op. 23; Etudes de Concert Nos. 
4, 5, @ 6, Op. 28; Rhapsody No. 2 in F 
sharp minor, Op. 11; J. STRAUSS- 
DOHNANYI:  Schatzwalzer 

Walts from ‘‘The Gypsy Baron’ Ernst 
von Dohnanyi Everest LPBR- 
6061 or Stereo SDBR-3061, $4.98. 


Treasure 


piano 


26 


relatively big without allowing the decibels 
to muddy the flowing lines. The organ he 
has chosen for his Buxtehude series is a 
1956 Frobenius tracker (mechanical-action ) 
capable of both clear fortissimos and liquid 
quiescences It lacks the bite of the 
Christianborg Castle Chapel organ used by 
Hansen, and the pungent peculiarites of 
the Varfrukyrka instrument used by Lin- 
der in their projected Buxtehude disco- 
graphies, and therefore might find favor 


with those as yet unfamiliar with the 


Scandinavian-type sound. As is common 


in such a series, Vider@ includes herein 
some of the biggest, most attractive works 
(the Preludes and Toccata) coupled with 
one or two of the least interesting—the 
Chorale Fantasias in particular strike me 
as overly long and digressive. 


“Ach Herr” 


gems of our present service music, based as 


The very 


short is of course one of the 


it is upon a chorale that inspired superla- 


tive treatments also from Bach and 
Brahms. ‘The sound here is fine enough to 
satisfy all but stereophiles }.BL. 


remarkable document 


such works as the Suite in F sharp minor, 
Op. 19, and above all the delightful Varz- 
ations on a Nursery Theme, Op. 25, to 
become part of the standard repertoire. 
\s a pianist Dohnanyi had an equally 
international reputation; he did not make 
recordings of 


too many other people's 


music until near the end of his life, when 


he made various discs of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Schumann, and Brahms for Rem- 
ington. He was gifted with a superb 


natural technique. I have heard it said 
that he never practiced, though of course 
he must have worked exceptionally hard in 
his vouth when he studied with d’Albert, 
among others, and this skill could be heard 
in some of his older discs such as the Varia- 
tions ona Nursery Theme of the thirties, or 
the fascinating Mozart Concerto No. 17 in 
which he both played and conducted. His 
own piano compositions are quite original 
in spite of their occasional echoes of 
Brahms and the Viennese school, and since 
stress this 


Dohnanyi was a virtuoso they 


element but not at the expense of melodic 


The 
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THIS IS THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL! 











S pecially priced two-record album by America’s favorite symphony 
orchestra with renowned conductors, soloists, and chorus. 


Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra; conduc- Two long-playing records 
tors Newman, Rozsa, Dragon, and Slatkin; pianist and illustrated booklet. 
Leonard Pennario, violinist Michael Rabin, and Price (optional with 


the Roger Wagner Chorale—all in one wonderful dealer) only $7.98 for 
monophonic version 


a : ; (ABO 8496). or $9.98 for 
Warsaw Concerto, 1812 Overture, Sabre Dance, ; ; 
Full Dimensional Stereo 


Waltz of the Flowers, and Chorus from Carmen (SABO 8496). 


Capitol album! 


are among the 17 favorite concert showpieces in 


Capitol’s “This Is The Hollywood Bowl!” 


See your dealer. And check his list of 30 other 
Capitol albums by the Hollywood Bowl Symphony. 
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miventio One ol the best recent examples 
of his playing in his own works was a Suite 
” ¢, Op %a, lor two pianos with 


Columbia ML-4256, 


The subsequent Remington 


Edward Wilenyi ot 


how deleted 
dises are of great historical value but they 


particularly revealing for their 


sound nor for Dohninvi's treatment of 


removed from his own 


Music st SUICALIN 

The recording he made of the Variations 
ind the second Piano Concerto for \ngel 
35538, s$-35538) showed him to be still 


technical accom- 


of extraordmary 





plishments, although one did experience 


the feeling that there was a certain amount 
of grabbing at notes Phis quality is, of 


present o1 the Everest disc, but in 


Mercury’s ‘positively radiant’ Lucia 


LC RELY “Lac di Lammermoor” is one 
of the durable operas of real quality 


created during the first half of the 19th 
ce , But like some other similar 
Wor f its da this opera’s dramatic 


ener has bee vitiated by decades ot 


performances that have resembled athletic 


cm tests more than musico-drama tic pre 


seritations, and its gestures have been fos- 
silized by less skillful composers who saw a 


good thi mn Lae a” and worked many ot 


its more famous devices to the point of 
itter coll ispe If the public *s reaction toa 


specific situation ca be eroded from 
excited involvement to a suppressed yawn, 
ven sufficient overexposure, imagine the 
plight of the performing artist ind vou will 


“Lucia” 


has for many vears been 


derstand why judged in terms 


theater 


bore on the stage and a disap- 


of living 
close to a 
Phe only excuse most 


portment o1 dises 


have had “Lucia’’ during most 
of our century has beet oO withess a tew 
DONIZETTI: “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
Renata Scotto Lucia 
Edgardo 
Enrico), Ivo Vinco (Raimondo), Or- 
Chorus of La Scala 
ducted by Nino 
Stereo set SR2-9008, four sides, $11.98 


Giuseppe di 


Stefano Ettore Bastianini 


chestra ind con- 


Sanzog no Mercury 


8 


= 





spite of some less than perfect passage 
work it is nevertheless a remarkable docu- 
ment Few pianists a decade younger 


have been able to play this well. As pro- 
fessor of music and composer-in-residence 
it Florida State University, DohnAnyi did 
i limited amount of concertizing during the 
last years of his life, but in general his 
reputation as a composer-pianist, with the 
exception of the perennially popular 
Vursery Variations, waned with the years. 
This Everest collection should do much to 
insure his 


status as both composer and 


pianist The recording is very natural- 
sounding, but there is a sag in pitch in the 
should 


1K. 


middle of the Schatzwalzer which 


not have been allowed to pass. 


By ©. J. LUTEN 


sopranos attempt to establish new track 


records 
Maria Callas has 
been the inspiration for taking a number ot 
early 

cluded 


In the past decade, 


19th-century operas——“Lucia™ in- 
seriously, of performing them as 
they were newly composed and with the 
conviction that they were meant to push 
the emotions off center. The persistence 


and persuasiveness with which she has 


pleaded her cause has set in motion a 


desire to rehabilitate a rich treasure of 


stage pieces from one of Italy’s notable 
periods of musical culture. 
In the case of 


“Lucia’’, such desire is 


tonic. .\s sturdy as it is, this opera needs a 
serious attitude about the severity of its 
tragedy for it to have vitality for modern 
audiences. And this attitude must be re- 
flected in the intentions of the majority of 
the performing group. A dedicated Lucia 
alone will not do, as Angel's recent record- 
ing of the opera and Mercury's presenta- 
tion of an alert and well-integrated per- 
formance make clear. 

Indeed, this Mercury recording is some- 
thing rather special. Though it contains 
not one absolutely unforgettable portrayal, 
it seems to me a tine “Lucia” and the best 
one we have ever had to hear at home. It 


has a consistent dramatic spirit that is ap- 
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‘...one of the century’s 
most compelling 


operatic masterpieces.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Chorus of the Prague National Theatre conducted by Jaroslav Kromholc. 
Deluxe two record set with both Czechoslovakian and English Libretto. 
ALPO 85B/L ALPO(S)’ 85B/L 
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parent in the opening bars and sustained 
by Maestro Sanzogno and his worthy as- 
sociates SANZOHNO, hitherto known to 
gramophiles only for his splendid direction 
of Cimarosa’s “J! Matrimonia Segreto”’, 
emerges as an Italian operatic conductor to 
be reckoned with. His work is neat, very 
stylish, and he certainly knows how to put 
a singer at ease without getting himself 
pushed around 

Renata Scotto, making the most of her 
latest opportunity (this is only her third 
recording) sounds positively radiant. She 
has a well-schooled Ivric soprano of go “d 
range and flexibility She minds her 
musical manners and she pays attention to 
her text. If her high E flat tends to white- 
ness and if she does not phrase or paint her 
words like a Callas, one should not be 
alarmed. Scotto is, after all, verv voung; 
but, make no mistake, she is already cap- 


] 


ible of i great deal of pleasure. If 


she is not hustled along too rapidly or 
I 


given roles that are beyond her present 
vocal powers, one can see for her an inter- 
national career of exceptional brilliance 

Ii Stefano may be at that point in his 


most of his Edgardos are be- 


hind him, but he has sung the role in this 
recording with almost all of his accustomed 
tonal splendor (some of his high tones re- 
veal effort) and a welcome degree of dra- 
matic participation. Is there any Italian 
tenor today who enunciates as well? 

Enrico is tailor-made for Bastianini. 
The part doesn’t require much subtlety, 
but it needs Bastianini’s abundance of 
tone, good top, and his intense vitality. 
The remainder of the cast is always suf- 
ficiently ¢ apable he orchestra and chorus 
are the best anvwhere for this music. 

In its recording Mercury has made 
little or no attempt to detail stage action. 
Sut of its kind, this sound picture is of 
exceptional quality, except for an oc- 
casional pre-echo and an obtrusive sibilant 
The sonics are live and natural, the balance 
between voices and orchestra first-rate. 
he surfaces are quiet, and unlike the 
majority of stereodisecs these have not a 
trace of rumble 

Though this “Lucia”? does not present 
the scene between Edgardo and Enrico at 
the beginning of the third act, it does in- 
clude a long passage in the Mad Scene that 


is usually cut 


For the Old Wizard the clock turns backward 


Ss THE old wizard has come home, and the 
clock turns backward as Stokowski con- 
ducts “‘his’’ orchestra This well-en- 
gineered recording, Stokowski’s first with 
the Philadelphia since before the second 


World W 


discover the true character of this famous 


will enable voung listeners to 


ensemble and how it was meant to perform. 


They will hear, after over a quarter- 
century, how responsive an orchestra can 


be to one who brought it to life and made it 

ique. Older listeners will be grateful 
that in this rapidly changing world there 
east a few valuable things that can 
ve illusion of durability The musk 

this record is concerned pri- 
1 sensuality, an old Stokowski 
specialty We get sensuality Southern 
stvle and Wagnerian sensuality Stokowski 
stvle, but no one need worry about the 


dit “nce. It's likea long, dreamy soak in 





i deliciously warm, scented bath a oF 








FALLA: El A mor Brujo; WAGNER-STO- 
KOWSKI: Love Music (from Acts 2 and 
3 of “Tristan and Isolde’’); Shirley Ver- 
rett-Carter (contralto) and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Columbia ML-5479, $4.98, 
or Stereo MS-6147, $5.98. 
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Built to uncompromising standards 
for those who require better performance 


than that which is commonly available. 
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and 


FRANCK: Sonata in 


A for Violin 


Piano; BRAHMS: Sonata No. 3 in D 
minor for Violin and Piano, Op. 108; 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin Hephzibah 


Menuhin 
7215, $5.98. 

FRANCK: Sonata in A for Violin and 
Piano; DEBUSSY: Sonata in G minor 


plano Capitol Stereo SG- 


) 


Violin and Piano; Isaac Stern 
violin Alexander Zakin piano). 
Columbia ML-5470, $4.98 

I 

r ( ‘ Columbia ML-4178 
Oistrakh. \ Angel 35163 
br 

Stern, Z ( bia SL-202 
Oistrakh, \ Angel 35331 
Deb 

Heitet B RCA Victor LV T-1034 
Francescatti, ¢ es Columbia ML-4178 
AABSOLUTELY superb performances, 
though temperamentally quite different 
Yehudi Menuhin has recorded the Franck 
with his sister once before; the Brahms he 
has done now four times all in all, three 


times wi most recently 


th Hephzibah ind 


ecessful recording of all three 


Brahms sonatas with Louis Kentner In 


this newest version, he is.absolutely at his 


best, combining the_utmost in sensitivity 
and warmth with a strength of interpreta- 
tion that makes this recording one of the 
best. In this and in the Franck he 
literally pours his heart out; it isa thrilling 


very 


performance of both sonatas, and it gains 
much from the splendid participation of 
his partner, whose full-bodied playing can- 
not in any sense be termed mere accom- 
paniment. ‘The stereo sound is excellent. 
Stern’s interpretations of the Franck and 
The 


sense ol 


Debussy sonatas are equally great. 


violinist’s beauty of tone, his 
phrasing, and classic style, are heard to 
wonderful advantage, and he has received 
superior recorded sound. ‘The choice be- 
tween these versions of the Franck is ex- 
traordinarily difficult: Menuhin tends to 


an older style of romanticism whereas 


Stern plays the work with a more modern 
approach. Both are excellent, each in his 
own way, and a selection between the two 
must rest on 


whether the prospective 


purchaser prefers the Brahms or Debussy 
as a coupling work. Both discs are very 


I.K. 


highly recommended. 


Truly a confrontation of kindred spirits 


F SIR PHOMAS at eighty had met 
I Havdn at sixtv-two in the august sur- 
roundings of a London drawing room, it is 
iwkwardnesses 
The 


polish of the cultivated and rather 


higine that some 


l 


might have 


high 


marked the occasion 


formidable Englishman could hardly have 


offered easy access to the honest if canny 


Havd fresh out of the bonds of servitude 


ind still not quite able to believe in his 


lionization though he_ relished every 


minute of it But in spite of the con- 
versational hurdles which might have 
irisen, one can guess that the two men 


iltimately would have charmed each other, 


nd the proof of it is in this wonderful set 
ot recordings the 


second in the pair of al- 
HAYDN: TJhe Salomon 
Vos. 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 
Philharmoni 


Sir Thomas 


Symphonies, Vol. 2 
Roval 
Orchestra conducted by 
Beecham. Capitol Stereo 


7198, $17.94 


set SGCR 





bums containing Haydn's last and greatest 
symphonies. 
“old” 


when he wrote these symphonies (though 


Haydn is usually described as 
he would hardly be considered so at sixty- 


What 


tion of “old” men, then, has produced this 


two today a splendid collabora- 


set, and how full of youth it is! If age has 


affected Sir Thomas it is only in the 
accumulation of wisdom: his tempos are 
so well chosen that the fast movements, 
which give the illusion of moving along 
with all possible briskness, are nevertheless 
unhurried enough to allow us to hear de- 
tails of scoring and inner voices which are 
often missed in bravura versions. 


\nd vet 


“electrifying” 


more 


s about them the same 


there 


quality which Haydn, ac- 


cording to contemporary reports, gave to 
them when he himself conducted before the 


London audiences. It is primarily a matter 


of rhythm, of course, and anyone who 


wants to hear movement without undue 
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RECORDING 
CORPORATION 
PROUDLY ANNOUNCES ITS 
“CULTURAL EXCHANGE SERIES” 
OF NEW RECORDINGS FROM 


THE U.s.s$5.R. 


ARTIA MUSSORGSKY: PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION pie ect 
intl ane PROKOFIEV: PIANO SONATA NO. 7, OP. 83 rat@ nian 





ARTIA TCHAIKOVSKY: SYMPHONY NO. 4 KONSTANTIN 
ALP 155 U.S.S.R. STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IVANOV 


ARTIA SZYMANOWSKI: VIOLIN CONCERTO, OP. 35 DAVID 


MOZART: VIOLIN CONCERTO NO. 3, K. 216 OISTRAKH 
ALP 156 LENINGRAD AND MOSCOW PHILHARMONIC ORCHS 













ARTIA BELLINI, BEETHOVEN, VERDI! GALINA 
PUCCINI, BOITO, FAURE, 


ALP 157 VILLA-LOBOS ARIAS ‘sana VISHNEVSKAYA 


ARTIA PROKOFIEV: SYMPHONY NO. 6 EUGENE 


ALP 158 LENINGRAD PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA MRAVINSKY 


ARTIA MOZART: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 21. K. 467 EMIL 
HAYDN: PIANO CONCERTO IN D MAJOR GILELS 
ALP 159 MOSCOW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, BARSHAI 


ARTIA som * ram. ra" COUNTY THE SVESHNIKOV CHORUS 


ALP 160 





ARTIA- ARIAS FROM GLINKA AND TCHAIKOVSKY OPERAS ait 


AND ¢ PROGRAM OF UKRANIAN FOLK SONGS KOZLOVSKY 


ALP 161 


ARTIA RECORDS are availabie at better record stores everywhere. For a complete 
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speed need only turn to the Vivace of No. 
99. 

It isrhythm, and phrasing too, which ac- 
count for Sir Thomas’ successful trans- 
mission of a certain bumptiousness so 
characteristic of Haydn at times, parti- 
cularly in some of his Minuets (those of 
Nos. 99 and 104 come to mind), and it is 
during those movements that one realizes 
that age has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. There is a contagious vigor 
here, and a kind of burly good humor, 
which any young conductor might envy 

A great deal of credit for these capti- 
vating performances must go, of course, to 
the players themselves. If it is the conduc- 
tor who welds the string section into one 
unanimous voice, even in passages which 
sound more like chamber music than sym- 
phonic writing (the opening of the Adagio 
of No, 102, for example, or the cantabile 
phrase beginning the Adagio of No. 99), it 
is the instrumentalists themselves who 
bring the Maestro's instructions to life. 
The woodwind players in particular do 
themselves proud, and the chorale-like 
passage for flute, oboe, and bassoon in the 
No. 99 Adagio, as well as the precise little 
dance for flute and oboe in parallel thirds 
in the first movement of No. 100, are but 
two examples among many of perfect 
ensemble work. 

With the help of the Royal Philhar- 
monic, then, Haydn and Sir Thomas meet 
here across a gap of some one hundred 
seventy vears, and it is truly a confronta- 
tion of kindred spirits. This album and 
its predecessor (GCR-7127) are two sets 
no one should miss, especially since the 
recorded sound is of the highest quality 
and the surfaces clean and sparkling. 
These are records to treasure. S.F. 

e 
LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; Hun- 
garian Fantasia; Mephisto Waltz; Jorge 

Bolet (piano); Symphony of the Air 

conducted by Robert Irving. Everest 

LPBR-6062 or Stereo SDBR-3062, 


$4.98. 
(Concerto) 
Katchen, Argenta London CM-9193, CS-6033 
Fantasia) 
Marsh, Fiedler Victor LM /LSC-6082 
Vephisto Waltz) 
Zaremba Unicorn 93L101 


SLATELY a rash of new Liszt recordings 











has appeared 
Without End” 


life of Liszt. 


in anticipation of “Song 
, the motion picture on the 
This latest album features 
the pianist whose playing is heard on the 
film sound-track Three of Liszt’s most 
attractive and popular works have been 
\s usual, Bolet com- 
ports himself with dignity in the Liszt 


chosen for this dis¢ 


bravura idiom. His technique is brilliant 








and at times even breath-taking, although 
the Concerto performance seems to me to 
be only two-dimensional. This is due, in 
part, to a somewhat limp orchestral sup- 
port. Julius Katchen’s majestic and vigor- 
ous approach to the work is decidedly 
Bolet’s Mephisto Waltz, 


however, is most impressive. The recorded 


more satisfying. 


sound is clear and lifelike. D.A. 


A superb, colorful, radiant, and subtle opera 


EW recordings have enchanted me 
F quite so much in many moons as this 
glorious set. Here is the projection of an 
authentic spirit, fully atoning for the pain- 
ful Yankee onslaught on this fragile and 
aromatic score recently perpetrated in New 
York. Translating Offenbach into English 


simply does not work, because the original 


language does not stop merely at the 
words; it is there in every note of the 
score The spec ial genius of Offenbach 
lies in just this: his music caught every 
click and snap of the libretto, matched 
note-for-word every one of the atrocious 
puns and special turns of phrase provided 
him by the enormously skilled Meilhac and 
Halévy This isa spec ial world, and you 
must make the journey in order to get 
there 

Nothing Markevitch had vet done for 


records prepared me for the amazing and 
ipposite comic spirit that he has conjured 
for this performance. Every note is pre- 
pared with the same care and sympathy 
that he musters for a Mozart Mass or a 
Beethoven Symphony The music cap- 
tures, at least for the moment, his full 
musical imagination. And why not? It is 
i superb, colorful, radiant and subtle score, 
no less so for being a mere opéra bouffe. 
The orchestra plavs gloriously, and the 


chorus sings to the manner born 


Suzanne Lafave isa supreme artist. Her 





Périchole is a creature of fire, whimsy and 
craft; earthy and two-faced at the be- 
ginning, warm and immensely moving 
when she finally confesses her love to that 
fatuous idiot of a Piquillo in the famous 
couplets of Act IIT. 
his is the typical French reedy tenor, but 


\made is no less fine; 


he knows what he can do with it, and does 
much. The three Peruvian quasi-villains 
are old hands in the style. 

The opera is given virtually complete, 
but with the dialogue nicely shortened and 
bridged by a charming and unobtrusive 
narrator, a most desirable solution to this 
problem. ‘The recording is brilliant, just a 
shade raucous in the large choruses, but 
never unmanageable. 

This is by all odds the finest performance 
of any Offenbach comic opera yet recorded. 
The three Leibowitz sets—‘Orphée aux 
Enfers’’, “La Belle Héléne’’, and ‘‘La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein”’ 


language, but they suffer from too small 


are authentic in 


orchestras and from an occasional dif- 
fidence in beat. Now, finally, we have a 
touchstone for the true spirit, and we can 
only hope (1) that Angel sees fit to bring 
out this album domestically and (2) that 
Phere is much 
to be done. A.R. 


more like it are on the way. 


OFFENBACH: ‘La 
plete); 


Périchole”’ 


Suzanne Lafaye (Perichole), 


(com- 


Raymond Amade_ (Piquillo), Louis 
Noguera (Viceroy Jean-Christophe 
Benoit (Panatellas), Pierre Germain 


(Dom Pedro), Catherine Langeais (nar- 


rator). René Duclos Chorus and 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 
Igor Markevitch. French Columbia 
set FCX-786/7, four sides; price not 


given (Import 
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MOZART: Piano Concerto No, 21 in C, 
k. 467; Piano Concerto No. 27 inB flat, 
K. 595; Artur Schnabel (piano); Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and Sir John 
Barbirolli. Angel COLH-67, $5.98. 

AIN his day, Schnabel was probably the 

most controversial of pianists. To some, 

he was a pontiff of the keyboard whose 
hierarchical interpretative promulgations 
on the holy trinity of music in the Ger- 
manic dispensation, represented by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and Schubert, was 
simply above criticism. Others dismissed 
him contemptuously as the ‘“‘little deli- 
catessen clerk’ of piano-playing. Some 
admired his Beethoven but couldn't sto 
mach his Mozart or Schubert. Many who 
swore by his Schubert only grudgingly ac- 
cepted his Mozart but still would have 
none of his Beethoven. And so it went. 

Even his teacher, the celebrated Lescheti- 

zky, is reputed to have said to him one day, 

half seriously and half in jest: ‘Artur, you 
will never be a pianist. You are a musi- 
cian!” 

\ngel's reissue, in its “Great Recordings 
of the Century” series, of Schnabel’s re- 
cordings of two of the greatest Mozart 
piano concertos, provides both admirers 
and detractors with ammunition with 
which to defend their divergent viewpoints. 
It will, no doubt, strengthen the con- 
viction of the former group that he was one 
of the supreme Mozart interpreters of 
modern times, although it is just as likely 
that the skeptics will remain unconverted. 
Schnabel, for his part, plays these con- 
certos with the fervor of a fanatic and the 
sacerdotal authority of a high priest, but 
not without the mannerisms that were 
peculiar to his style. Fast passages are 
rushed and skimmed over; slow ones are 
lingered over lovingly in typical fashion. 
He does, on the other hand, stick strictly 
to the text as Mozart left it. No attempt 
was made to fill in those sketchy passages 
of piano writing which Mozaart left to the 
discretion of the performer for that pur- 
pose, and for which he also left sufficient, 
if meager, “how to” directions. Schnabel’s 
own cadenza to the C major may be an 
incongruity, so far as style is concerned, 
but it does take its point of departure from 
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thematic material in the slow movement 
which follows. 

Despite the age of these recordings—the 
B flat was made in May, 1934, and the C 
major in January, 1937—the piano sound 
is remarkably lifelike; that of the orchestra 
isa bit thin. Sargent and Barbirolli gave 
the pianist sympathetic collaboration. 
The 24-page booklet supplied with the disc 
contains an excellent analysis of the two 
works as well as an essay on the Mozart 
concertos in general by Alfred Orel. —R.K. 

ey 
PONCHIELLI: ‘La Gioconda”’; Maria 

Callas (Gioconda), Fiorenze Cossotto 

(Laura), Irene Companeez (Cieca), Pier 

Miranda Ferraro (Enzo), Piero Cap- 

puccilli (Barnaba), Ivo Vinco (Alvise), 

others, orchestra and chorus of La Scala, 

Milan, conducted by Antonino Votto. 

Angel Stereo set 3606-C/L, six sides, 

$18.98. 

8) THIS is the third stereophonic recording 

of “La Gioconda”’, the only durable com- 
position Amilcare Ponchielli created; and 
it is, all things considered, no better than 
its predecessors. Though its full-bodied 
sonics are the best yet given us by Angel in 
a stereo operatic recording, there is some 
wearying distortion in certain loud pass- 
ages. Until the final act is reached, the 
performance only fitfully rises above the 
level of good, big opera house routine In- 
deed, the most compelling feature of the 
first three acts is the beautiful style and 
finished playing of the Scala Orchestra. 
The cast, headed by Maria Callas, is 
stocked with a number of live, young voices 
of pleasing amplitude. Those of Irene 
Companeez and Ivo Vinco are particularly 
persuasive. None of those voices, how- 
ever, is manipulated with outstanding 
musical refinement, and the legato of 
Callas is something all of her associates 
could emulate with profit. 

The news of this recording is what Callas 
accomplishes in the last act. ‘Though her 
portraiture is consistent throughout the 
opera, it is only at the end that her vocal 
resources are consonant with her dramatic 
achievement. In the first act, for example, 
she is particularly futile in her effort to 
give us the purity of tone essential to the 
vital phrase, ‘Madre! Enzo adorato! Ah! 
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come tamo!”’. And she misses the spon- 
taneity requisite to Gioconda’s scene with 
Laura in the second act. It is the finale 
where Callas makes the most of her powers 
and blots from memory anything she did in 
her earlier ““Gioconda”™’ recording for Cetra. 
Her Suicidio is a gripping episode, and es- 
tablishes the proper dramatic framework 
for the various currents of torment that 
rack the heroine during the course of this 
opera's grisly conclusion. Callas makes 
clear—as few have—the anguish, the 
hesitation Gioconda experiences while 
awaiting Enzo. Moreover, her acknow- 
ledgement of her beloved, “Enzo! . .sei 
tu’, on his arrival, is a heart-stopping in- 
stant during which she reveals with stun- 
ning completeness Gioconda’s relief and 
apprehension. [t is no wonder Callas has 
inspired the rest of the cast to its best effort 
at this time to produce the finest finale now 
available on records. For three-quarters 
of the opera, the Victor set (LM /(S)LSC- 
6139) remains the best in the field. It 
boasts a cast featuring the late Leonard 
Warren as an exciting, muscular Barnaba, 
and Milanov and Di Stefano, who provide 
considerable vocal luster The London 
recording (A-4331, SOSA-1302) is notable 


for several vibrant moments from Simion- 


ito and Cerquetti C3. 
a 

PROKOFIEV: Romeo and Juliet, Op. 64 

Excerpts); Czech Philharmonic Or- 


chestra conducted by Karel Ancerl 

Parliament Stereo PLP(S)-132, $2.98. 
SFROM the complete music for the 
Lavrovsky ballet this sampling contains 
the complete Suite No. 2 and three selec- 
tions (.asques, Romeo and Juliet, Death of 
Tybalt) from the Suite No. 1 


of Prokotiev’s most subtle scores, and 


Here is one 


\ncerl leads his magnificent ensemble 
with a careful balance of tenderness and 
In the ARG of December, 1958, 


issue, A.K. notes Munch's gripping ac- 


virility 


count of such exciting portions of this score 
as Tybalt's Death If anything, Ancerl 
vives the music even more of the tight 
Slavic guttiness, which is a major in- 
gredient of Prokofiev's style. Quieter 
moments, too, have a luminosity and 


delicacy which rival the better-engineered 


Mitropoulos version In following the 





10 


score, one notices that many of the or- 
chestral details are lost in the rather hazy 
and distorted sound. However, the stereo 
depth is excellent, and the dramatic in- 
sights of the performance are enough to 
make one forgive some rather inefficient 
engineering. D.H.M. 
* 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 18; Preludes in E flat and C 
sharp minor; Byron Janis (pianist); 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. 
Stereo SR-90260, $5.98. 
S)PIANISTS who match commanding 
mechanical skill with goodly poetic sensi- 


Mercury 


bility are rare at any time. These days, 
however, they seem to be in unusually 
short supply, shorter perhaps than at any 


With only a 


tiny number of veteran masters to cheer 


time during our century. 


those who appreciate the keyboard art, one 
turns with hope and a certain desperation 
toward youth. Since the last war the New 
World has proved the most fertile spawn- 
ing area for pianists. There are quite a 
number of young artists today who appear 
likely to enrich tomorrow's hours. The 
trouble is that we are mostly playing a 
waiting and watching game. The pro- 
mises of a decade and a little more ago have 
been largely unfulfilled. 

Precious few are contemporary pianists 
between the ages of 30 and 40 whose skill 
and sensibilities have advanced with any- 
thing like equal vigor. We, in America, are 
fortunate to have in Byron Janis one of this 
highly selected group. Those familiar 
with his outstanding recording of the 
Rachmaninoff Third Piano Concerto and 
his strong playing of the Mozart Concerto 
No. 23 in A with the New York Philhar- 
monic last January will need no urging 
from me to hear his latest effort. 

This is Janis’ first recording for Mercury. 
lo assure maximum exposure of his play- 
ing, the company has given him the Rach- 
maninoff Second Piano Concerto and 
stunning engineering support. The pickup 
is very close, and one presumes that it shall 
be the Mercury recording team’s secret 
how it has got so much of the power of the 
climactic” passages with so little distortion 
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- ACOMMEMORATION SYMPHONY “STEPHEN FOSTER” 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
Mendelsohn Choir conducted by William Steinberg and 


A SYMPHONIC STORY OF JEROME KERN 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. LPBR 6063 SDBR 3063 (Stereo) 


Featured pianist of 
“Song Without End” 


certo #1 and Hungarian 
Fantasy. Robert Irving. 
Symphony of the Air. 





PETER AND 
THE WOLF 


Narrated by Captain 
Kangaroo. Leopold 
Stokowski, Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra 


MAHLER 


Symphony No. 9 
Leopold Ludwig con- 
ducting the London 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. LPBR 6050-2 
SDBR 3050-2 


| 
* plays Lizst: Piano Con- 


LPBR 6062 SDBR 3062 
(Stereo) 


of New York. LPBR 
6043 SDBR 3043 
(Stereo) 


(Stereo) 







A Memorial Edition. The Works of Ernst Von Dohnanyi: Recorded 
and played by Ernst Von Dohnanyi, January 1960. LPBR 6061 SDBR 3061 


(Stereo). 
Respighi: The Pines of Rome and The Fountains of Rome. Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducting the London Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6051 SDBR 3051 
(Stereo). 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 9 Sir Malcom Sargent conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6504 SDBR 3054 (Stereo). 498 
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into the grooves. Janis, as expected, plays 


very well. He has always played Rach- 


maninotf well. His clear, firm performance 
is notable for its emphasis on the lyrical 
ispects of the Concerto (certainly the most 
, and vet he 


becoming way of presenting it 


is fully capable of the momentum and 
tonal impact wanted when called for 

I cannot say that I have heard a// of the 
Rachmaninott Second Concerto recordings 


Indivisible weldings by the 


SCHUTZ: Attendite, popule meus; Du 
Schalksknecht; Es ging cin Samann aus; 
lniman tefact Adjuro vos, 
f Jerusalem; Inter brachia salvatoris 
” D ) tur nostri; Filt mt, 
! nm; Singers and instrumentalists of 
the Monday Evening Concerts of Los 
\ngeles conducted by Robert Craft 
Columbia ML-5411, $4.98, or Stereo 


\IS-6088, $35.98 
SCHUTZ: 14 Motet 

mustR Norddeutscher Singkreis 
Gottfried Wolters 


from Geistliche Chor- 
con 


ducted by Deutsche 


Grammophon Gesellschaft (Archive 
Series) 3122, $5.98, or Stereo 73122, 
SO.98 


praise be), but this new one is the only one 
I call recall in a decade that with no embar- 
rassment can be placed beside that of the 
late William Kapell, hitherto the best I 
have heard after Rachmaninoft’s own. 

My last thought is a wish that Mercury 
will now present Janis in a different kind of 
We had _ sufficient 
monstration of how well he plays the late 


ces. 


repertoire. have de- 


19th-century romantics. 


uncanny Schuetz 


Of all the composers who have set words 
Heinrich 

Witha 
rhythms, the 
sonorities and the colors of both Latin and 
to 


to music, none has surpassed 
Schiitz in sensitivity and boldness. 
the 


marvelous feeling for 


German, he was able create, in his 
writing for solo voice and for chorus, an 
indivisible unity of word and music, much 
as Wolf was later to do in the nineteenth 
century lo his instinctive affinity for 
word-values, Schiitz added immense tech- 
nical knowledge. He understood, as very 
few composers of his generation did, how 
to manipulate the new musical vocabulary 
Italian 


He was a master of polyphonic 


that he discovered in his two 


journeys. 


Schuetz conducting a group of singers at the Schlosskirche in Dresden 
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writing, too, and during his lifetime in- 
sisted, Cassandra-like, that without a 
thorough grasp of counterpoint Composers 
would write music that would be valued 
not “much higher than an empty nut”. 

lo his high accomplishment these two 
records bear impressive witness. One, 
made up of motets from his Geistliche Chor- 
musik of 1648, isa gem. This work, written 
during the Thirty Years’ War, was in- 
tended by Schiitz to be sung without 
obbligato basso continuo, and the con- 
tinuo part provided in the first publication 
was wrung from him by the publisher. The 
motets are here performed without it. 
They are astonishing, both for their blend- 
ing of the older motet style with the newer 
expressive devices and for their uncanny 
welding of werds to music. They are sung 
by a group amply equipped to do them 
justice, for in flexibility and lightness, in 
awareness of balances and clarity of 
diction, the Norddeutscher Singkreis leaves 
little to be desired. 

Such unfortunately is not the case with 
the group directed by Robert Craft, who 
offers selections from the Symphoniae 
Sacrae of 1629 and 1650, the Geistliche 
Chormusik and the Cantiones Sacrae of 
1625. ‘The full richness of the high bar- 
oque is here apparent, from the dark colors 
of the four trombones that accompany the 
“A ttendite’’ to the elaborate setting of ‘Es 
ving ein Sdmann"’. But if it is possible for 
performances to dull this music, these do. 
The ensemble singing is heavy-footed, the 
instrumentalists, and particularly the 
trombones, uneasy, the continuo un- 
imaginative. Everything is correct, but 
little is exciting. And that little is largely 
the work of tenor Richard Robinson, whose 
voice is a beautiful one and whose tech- 
nical accomplishments include a fine legato 
that is sadly missing in the work of some of 
his colleagues. If they were to equal him, 
all might be well, but as things stand, 
Schiitz’s music sounds paler here than one 
knows it to be. J.B. 

° 
SCHUBERT: Deutsche Messe in F (D. 
872); Choir of St. Hedwig's Cathedral, 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, Wolfgang 
Meyer (organ) conducted by Karl 


Forster. Electrola 60617, $4.98, or 





September, 1960 








STE-60617, $5.98. 


S)THE “Hymns for the Celebration of the 


Stereo Import) 
Holy Mass” date from 1827. The text, by 
Johann Philipp Neumann, is more a free 
meditation on the text of the mass than a 
translation of the Latin words, and the 
work is terminated with an “appendix’’—a 
“Prayer to the Lord”. The setting is for 
mixed chorus, with winds and organ. The 
chorus sings practically throughout in 
block harmony doubled by the instru- 
ments. Each of the eight sections is set as 
a series of like stanzas. Everything is 
simplicity, solidity, squareness, and quite 
evidently designed for amateur choirs and 
players. This extraordinarily beautiful 
work is treated by most of Schubert's bio- 
graphers as if it didn’t exist, or shouldn't. 
Yes, it is repetitious, and the scoring is 
thick. But the flow of harmony is ravish- 
ing, and although the colors change little, 
they are in themselves gorgeous. Patience, 
there are great treasures here! The per- 
formance is flawless, the recorded sound 
most impressive. A.R. 
a 

SCHUMANN: Sonata No. 1 in F sharp 

minor, Op. 11; Emil Gilels (piano); 

CHOPIN: Ballade No. 2 in F, Op. 38; 

Etude No. 6 in G sharp minor, Op. 25; 

Etude No. 8 in F, Op. 10; Vladimir 

\shkenazy (piano); KABALEVSKY: 

Sonata No. 3, Op. 46; Yakov Zak (piano). 


Monitor MC-2048, $4.98. 
(Ballade No. 2) 
Ashkenazy Angel 35403 
Rubinstein RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 


ACOLLECTORS of piano discs will fall 
all over themselves with this gem: three of 
Russia's greatest pianists in an exception- 
ally interesting collection. Gilels’ treat- 
ment of the sprawling Schumann Sonata is 
warm and sensitive, probably the best 
rendition available today. [I do not know 
whether Ashkenazy’s F major Ballade on 
this record postdates the version made 
shortly after he won second prize in the 
1955 Warsaw Chopin Competition (on 
Angel 35403). His interpretations of the 
Etudes, however, are new to records, and 
although I personally feel that they are 
played too fast and less poetically than 
they might be, Ashkenazy’s performance 
is positively electrifying for sheer technical 


skill. Yakov Zak, 


This must be heard. 
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for the first time in 
English... 

Moser’s Biography of 
Heinrich Schitz ... 
one of music’s great 
composers 


With hundreds of excerpts from 
his compositions and a masterly 
evaluation of his influence on 
the world of music. 


Schutz was one of music’s major prophets as well 
aS a great composer. However, up to this time 
very little material on his life and achievements 
has been available in English. 

Carl F. Pfatteicher’s magnificent translation of 
Hans Joachim Moser’s exhaustive and definitive 
biography is a boon to English-speaking students 
of music and musical history. The hundreds of 
examples from Schitz’s compositions help students 
gain clear insight into the sterling quality and 
timeless value of one of the greatest composers 
of all time. 740 pages. Cloth. $15.00 


At All Book Stores 
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f the Prokotiev- able. The gap in the catalogue is filled 


by Wabalevsky in most effectively by Zak’s brilliant and 
, is an ideal interpreter of © idiomatic account of this important sonata. 
\lthough there once were lhe sound, with the exception only of the ’ 
music by Moiseiwitsch Chopin, which contains some distortion, is 
ind Horowitz, these are no longer obtain- — good. Very highly recommended.—I.K. 


HEINRICH SCHIUTZ, tis tite and Work 


Hans Joachim Moser, translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher 


CO nN O R oO | CELEBRATING 90 YEARS OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 
¥ * yee HOUSE » 3558 S. Jefferson * St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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A splendid new ‘Bartered Bride’ from Prague 


SMETANA: “The Bartered Bride’ (com- 
plete); Drahomira Tikalova (Marie); 
Ivo Zidek Oldrich WKovar 
Vasek Eduard Haken 


mila 


(Jenik 
(Keceal); Jar- 
Rudolf 


Vonasek (Leader of Comedians); Chorus 


Pechova (Esmeralda); 
and Orchestra of the Prague National 
Theater conducted by Zdenek Chala- 

bala. \rtia set ALPO-82, six sides, 

$15.98, or \LPO(S)-82, $18.98. 
STHIS is the third complete ‘‘Bartered 
Bride” 


sedes quite handsomely an older Supraphon 


Stereo 


to come out of Prague. It super- 


set that once circulated on Urania, but 
cannot challenge the wonderful zest of the 
Ostréil. On 
its own, however, this is a splendid album, 


and | 


those who believe, with me, 


old Victor 78s conducted by 
recommend it wholeheartedly to 
that there is a 
certain spirit in this kind of music that is 
non-exportable. | am neither snob nor 
isolationist, but there are certain dialects 
of the operatic language S,0ohemian 
Offenbach, 


which do not translate. 


comedy, Johann Strauss 
\s with most of the Prague-originating 
operas, Whose appearance on a domestic 
label I welcome most cordially, the major 
excellences of this performance lie in the 
spirit of the conducting and in the en- 
Tikalova is a 


semble sense. Drahomira 


SMETANA: Ma 


Vienna 


Viast 
Philharmonic 


(My Country); 
Orchestra con- 
Rafael Kubelik. London 
Stereo set CSA-2202, four sides, $9.96. 
SSMETANA’S epic cycle of tone poems 


is, not 


ducted by 


without good reason, as much a 
Czechoslovakia as 
The 


work comprises six settings descriptive of 


national symbol in 


Sibelius’ Finlandia is to the Finns. 


Czech history, legends, and_ pastoral 
beauty. The first, Vysehrad, takes its 
name from the huge rock in the river 


Vitava on which, in ancient times, stood 
the castle of Czech rulers. “The music sug- 
battles, and, 
Vitava 


is of course very 


vests pomp, tournaments 
in an elegiac coda, fall and decay. 


The Moldau), 


well known and hardly needs explanation. 


the second, 


The third, Sarka, relates the legend of the 


Seplember, 1960 


delightful Marie, and her voice is haunt- 
Her Jenik, Ivo Zidek, isa 
Eduard 
portrayal of the marriage broker Kecal is 
full of 
spirit, but his marksmanship is only fair. 
Pollert in the old Victor 
set if vou don’t think the role can be sung 
Oldrich 
the two 


ingly beautiful. 


little reedy at times Haken's 


good intentions and fine comic 


(Listen to Emil 


accurately as well as comically.) 
Kovar is a splendid Vasek, but 
sets of parents wobble badly and throw 
several ensembles badly out of tune. 

The then, belongs to Mme. 
Tikalova, and to Zdenek Chalabala and 
Chala- 
bala probes deeply into the way this music 


show, 
his superb chorus and orchestra. 
should go, and his ideas are all good. I 
like the wealth of important detail he is 
able to draw from the orchestra—the 
chattering strings under the wind chords 
in the Act One love duet, for example, that 
keep this music from sounding as. sac- 
charine as it usually does. The perform- 
ance is allgreat good fun, without becoming 
trivial. The recording is spacious and 


bright. I have heard much evidence 


lately, including this release, that Supra- 
phon's Prague studios have installed new 
however, a few 


equipment. There are, 


bad moments that sound like faulty tape- 


AR. 


joins. 


beauty who, spurned by her lover, swore 


vengeance on all men and became an 


amazon, leading an army of women intent 
on their destruction. Having 
fully 


saries, who has fallen in love with her, she 


success- 
outwitted the leader of her adver- 
repents. But it is too late to prevent a 
For- 
ests and Meadows, the fourth poem, de- 


frenzied massacre. From Bohemia's 
picts “a general description of the feelings 
which the sight of the Czech countryside 
conjures’, in the words of the composer. 
“a girl 
walking through the field, the harvest, and 


His own program notes speak of 


pleasant = merry-making”’. Tabor and 
Blanik, the two final episodes, are related 
n that to be both a 


narrative and musical continuation of the 


the latter is meant 


former. They share themes (one of which 


15 











seems to have struck Sigmund Romberg’s 
fancy, for it turns up in “Rose Marie” as 
Totem-Tom-Tom) and a grimness of mood 
Tabor was a fortress that was the nerve 
center of the Hussite movement in the 
15th century. When these forces sutfered 
temporary defeat, they retreated into the 
nearby hollow hill called Blanik to re- 
group and wait for the right moment to 
counter-attack. The evcle ends with their 
victorious emergence 

I have included the above synopsis 
because so little is generally known about 
the evcle with the exception of V/tava, 
ind because the music is so highly pro- 
grammatic that without some précis the 
prospective buyer is at a decided disad- 
vantage Insofar as musical interest 
goes, Vitava and From Bohemia's Forests 
and Meadows are by far the most appeal- 
ing of the poems. The flurry of activity 
denoting the battle keeps interest alive 
in Sarka, but Taher and Blanik are less 
outgoing in mood and sober in coloration 
Under Kubelik’s conscientious direction 


the Vie i Philharmonic strings are really 








something to hear, particularly in the 
opening statements of Vitava and From 
Bohemia's Forests and Meadows, but in 
each case, as in the development section 
and coda of Vysehrad, one feels the subse- 
quent need for more animation and greater 
dyna‘nic and dramatic emphasis. Sarka, 
on the other hand, is delivered with all the 
fire that one could wish. The best work 
of all, however, is by the London engineers, 
whose stereo reproduction is exemplary in 
all respects ALK. 
i] 
TARTINI: Violin Concerto in D minor; 
NARDINI: Violin 
Concerto in E minor; Jan Tomasow 
; Anton Heiller 
Vienna State Opera 
Bach Guild BG- 
599, $4.98, or Stereo BGS-5027, $5.98. 
S TAKEN on its own, this release is a fine 


Sinfonia pastoral 


Violin and conductor 
harpsichord 
Chamber Orchestra 


one and an admirable companion to Bach 
Guild's, and Tomasow’s, recent recordings 
of baroque music. Two of these three 
works are already to be had elsewhere. 
Since the Westminster dise also includes 


For balletomanes, three by Balanchine 


S THIS is music tailored by choreographer 


George Balanchine for three ballets of neo- 
Petipa persuasions. They were designed 
in the seasons of 1955 and 1956 for his New 
York City Ballet, and, incidentally, to 
exploit the powers of two former luminaries 
of the company, Maria Tallchief and 
\ndré Eglevsky 

The weakest composition of the three in 
every way ts the -l//egro Brillante, a solitary 
movement of a piano concerto left by 


Tchaikovsky at his death. This is only the 
of the music (the first, on 


the Concert Hall label, featured the late 


second recording 


Piano Concerto No. 3 in E flat, Op. 75); 
GLAZUNOV: Pas de Dix from 
GLINKA: Pas de Trois 
rom “ Russlan and Ludmilla”); Simon 
Sadoff (piano); New York City Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Robert Irving 
Kapp 9046, $3.98, or Stereo 9046-5, 


TCHAIKOVSKY: <Allegro Brillant 


Dp 


Raymonda 


$4.98 





Mewton-Wood 


demanding and thankless solo part and is 


which has a particularly 


in the nature of an experiment in form. 

The Pas de Dix uses music from Glazu- 
nov’s full-length ballet score Raymonda 
all of it except for one of ten numbers 
from the last act This is a_ pleasant 
olio, comprising among other things 
goodly portions of breeziness and ‘‘kitsch”, 
that perfectly supports Balanchine's de- 
lightful creation 

The Pas de Trois is a virtuoso piece set 
to somewhat less than first-rate Glinka 
ballet music taken from the third act of 
**Russlan and Ludmilla” 

The performances offered by the NYC 
Ballet Orchestra seem to me a bit lack- 
luster, but the recording, which is pleasant 
enough for casual listening, may feed this 
impression. Actually, the very resonant 
sound needs a sharper focus so that in- 
dividual lines may emerge with greater 


aia 


distinctness 


Th 
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the only recording of Viotti's splendid Con- 
certo No. 22, a work that belongs in every 
concerto library, the collector is faced with 
the annoying choice of either duplicating 
the two couplings or doing without the 
others—and the Tartini Sinfonia pastorale 


is definitely an attractive and desirable 


item. On the other hand, in the case of the 
\rchive disc, the buyer interested in all 
available Tartini will have to put up with 
the one duplication involved. For stereo- 
philes, of course, the choice is clear, and 
these works in 


the new availability of 


stereo gives them an undeniable advan- 
tage. But for the collector at large this 
duplication might have been avoided. It 
is one thing in the potboiler department, 
where record companies wage their relent- 
less war on the consumer without qualm. 
But 


regrettable. 


in the realm of baroque music it is 
The fact that the perform- 
ances have some advantages in quality is 
only a small compensation. There is too 
much good material available to waste re- 
leases on repetitions. Vanguard/Bach 
Guild has always been one of the most re- 
sponsible and reliable labels in the busi- 
ness. One regrets having to lecture to it 
like this, but one must judge it on the basis 
of its own high standards. J.W.B. 
+ 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Suite No. 3 in G, Op. 

55; L’Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
Conservatoire de Paris 
Adrian 


certs du con- 


ducted by Sir Boult. London 
CS-6140, $4.98. 

S)BOULT obviously has a warm feeling 

for this music, but no real understanding 

of its rhythmic and stylistic requisites. 

Sentimental gentility is not quite the 


ormula for best results with Tchaikov- 
! 


sl-y’s surging melodies and strong rhy- 
thms. The frequency of errors in intona- 


tion and execution by this inadequate 
ensemble, and the unsatisfactory 
like 1930 sound that 


run through an echo chamber) make it a 


repro- 
duction has been 
wonder that London released this disc at 
all. A.K. 
«© 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, Op. 

45; LISZT: Les Préludes, Symphonic 
No. 3; 
of the Belgian 


Poem Symphony Orchestra 


National Radio con- 


September, 1960 


ducted by Franz André 
PC-8034, $1.98. 
AALL the notes are very well played by 


the Belgian ensemble, which is one of the 


Feletunken 


better ‘second’ orchestras of Europe. 
One has the feeling that under a truly 
inspired conductor the results would have 
André 


seems to communicate only boredom to 


been worthy of note. However, 


his players. The weight and surge of this 


music is entirely missing, and the phrasing 


lacks elasticity. Telefunken has done 


an expert recording job without regard 


to the price, and the surfaces are practi- 


cally flawless D.H.M. 
s 

TOCH: String Quartet, Op. 70; Zurich 

String Quartet; String Trio, Op. 63; 

Vienna String Trio; Contemporary 


Records, Inc. M-6005, $4.98. 
A THESE two works, written respectively 
in 1946 and 1936, can be unhesitatingly 
music 


recommended to the modern 


enthusiast. Ernst Toch’s vocabulary is 
thoroughly modern buc infinitely reward- 
ing to the listener. The Quartet is some- 


what melancholy in mood whereas the 
Trio seems more rhythmically vivacious, 
but both pieces exhibit a remarkable sense 
of form and should be considered among 


The 


performarices, made under the supervision 


the finest chamber music of our time. 


of the composer, are extremely persuasive, 


and the recorded sound is excellent. LK. 
e 
VILLA-LOBOS: Music for the Spanish 


Guitar; Laurindo Almeida 
Capitol Stereo SP-8497, $5.98. 
SAT the risk of being termed a snob by 


(guitar) 


the guitar cult I will say that an entire 
disc of one-composer music for the instru- 
real 
an all-Villa-Lobos compilation is a worthy 


ment is too much of the thing; 


objective, but a risky one. There are 


good reasons for this. Three études, 
plus three preludes and a pair of chéros, 
have no formal modulatory release and 
Villa-Lobos is (regardless of one’s admira- 
Bach. 


many good things on this recording but the 


tion and respect) no There are 
comprehensive spark will not ignite unless 
segments are played. Listening to the 
realizes 


rules all the 


eight pieces in succession one 


how a single proportion 
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works. And monotony will breed the usual 


contempt \lmeida’s playing is clean, 


clear, fundamentally suitable, but his 


dynamic range is small and one wonders 
whether this is Villa-Lobos’ way” or 


\lmeida’s 


So is the close recording 


Either way it is damning 
the finger swish 
and other sounds are somewhat annoving. 
Chis reads like a truly negative report. It 
is not. It is simply that guitar music of 
one style has severe limits of audibility 
If it is said that most of the pieces are over- 
long consider this as a constructive point 
the case 


of reference This is especially 


in the chéros Phroughout there is a cool 


lushness, a warm eclecticism: the first 
étude stems from Bach’s first cello suite; 
a sequential passage in the third prelude is 


ibeonscious?) reference to the 1) 


a direct (s 

minor piano concerto. [ recall in studying 

some of the techniques of electronic music 

the term “gliding formants’’; it could well 

be applied to this record A.C 
= 

VIVALDI: Concerto in C for Two Oboes, 


Two Clarinets, Strings, and Harpsichord 


tomo 10; Fanna XII No. 2; P. 74 
Sonata in F for Two Violins and Figured 
Bass (tomo 57; Fanna XIII No. 3; P 


p.7 #6); Concerto in A for Strings and 
tomo 8; Fanna XI No. 4; P. 
guattro in E flat (‘Al 
for Two Violins, Viola, 


Fanna XVI 


Continue 
235 Sonata a 
Santo Sepolcro” 
and Figured Bass 
No. 2; P. 441); Concerto in D for Two 
Violins, Lute, and Figured Bass (tomo 
62; Fanna XII No. 15; P. 209); Leonard 
Arner & Harry Smyles 


tomo 21; 


oboes), Charles 


Paashaus & Walter Lewis (clarinets), 
Max Goberman & Fred Manzella 
violins Jetty Yokell (viola), Jean 
Schneider (cello), Joseph ladone (lute), 


Eugenia Earle (harpsichord), The New 


York Sinfonietta conducted by Max 
Goberman. Library of Recorded Music 
Vol. I, No. 4, (mono or stereo) $8.50 


available only on subscription from 
Library of Recorded Masterpieces, 150 


West 82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 


Concerto in C, P. 74) 


Jenkins Washington 404 
Santi Stereo Vox STDL-500.450 
Concerto in A, P. 235) 


Archive ARC-3116 
SGOBERMAN has achieved more varie- 


tv than usual in this, 


Baumgartner 


the fourth volume 
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devoted to the complete works of Antonio 
Vivaldi, both 


chamber and orchestral music in juxtaposi- 


through the inclusion of 
tion with each other; it is a fine collection 
which is extremely well played and should 
be of uncommon interest to baroque 
enthusiasts even though most of its con- 


tents are also available in other perform- 


ances. The C major Concerto (P. 74) is 
highly unusual because of the instrumen- 
tation, which utilizes clarinets, probably 
one of the very first instances of their use. 


The sound of these clarinets, as well as 
that of the oboes, gives the distinct im- 
pression in this recording of baroque tim- 
bre through lack of vibrato and a certain 
flat quality, even to a slight pitch variation 
between instruments. This is highly com- 
mendable, for the authenticity of the per- 
thus much enhanced. 


formance is very 


Phrasing is carefully thought out and is 
also in the baroque tradition, though there 
is still no embellishing in slow movements 
is there should be. Rudolf Baumgartner, 
who conducts the Lucerne Festival Strings 
in the Concerto in A (P. 235) on Archive 
plays that work with much more speed and 


virtuosity; it is a brilliant performance, 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
It is one of the three regular de- 
partments reporting on new music, 


records, and books on music in the 
quarterly journal 


NJ 
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— 
published by the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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but a comparison with Goberman’s more 
leisurely approach convinces one that the 
latter's is the more solid interpretation, far 
Vivaldi 


fascinating Concerto in D for two violins, 


truer to and his times. The 
lute, and figured bass is very sensitively 
played, and my only other comment is that 
due possibly to a combination of close 
miking and some metal strings on the lute 
Mr. 


more like a mandolin. 


ladone’s instrument tends to sound 
The sound, with 
the sole exception of the A major Concerto, 
which is a little strident without a top cut, 
As usual, complete 


i. 


is quite satisfactory. 
scores are included. 
7 
WAGNER: “Tannhduser™ Overture; ‘Die 
Metstersinger” Prelude; Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey and Funeral Music from ‘Die 
Or- 
chestra conducted by Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch. Angel Stereo S-35755, $5.98. 


*Meistersinger’’, ‘‘Gotterddmmerung’’) 
Toscanini RCA Victor LM-6020 


SYTHE oustanding feature of this disc is 


Gétterdimmerung” Philharmonia 


the superb playing of the Philharmonia 


Bruno Walter’s Wagner: 


SEUROPE long ago acclaimed Bruno 
Walter as a superb Wagnerian conductor, 
but had 


little opportunity to test that judgment. 


Americans unfortunately have 
Walter has conducted no Wagner at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and very little 
during his long and active American con- 
cert career. Collectors will recall with 
great pleasure his triumphant direction of 
“Die Walkiire” (the first act and portions 
of the second), but the listener who started 
purchasing records during the LP era has 
had to wait until now to hear Walter con- 


Now 


that the ice is broken, may I urge you to 


duct a full record’s worth of Wagner. 


show Columbia with your purchases of this 


disc that you want more Wagner by 
WAGNER: Overtures—“‘Die  Meister- 
singer’, ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’, 


“* Parsifal” (and the Good Friday Spell); 


Columbia Symphony Orchestra’ con- 


ducted by Bruno Walter. Columbia 
ML-5482, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6149, 
$5.98. 


Si ptember, 1960 


Orchestra, a magnificent ensemble whose 
beautifully blended and vet clean tone is 
ideally suited to this music. The interpret- 
ation on the whole is quite theatrical—the 
type of performance which, if heard in the 
the 
With- 


out benefit of the stage atmosphere, one 


opera house, would add greatly to 
drama being enacted on the stage. 


has the feeling that Sawallisch has not 


delved deeply enough into the music. 


Thus, his ‘‘Tannhduser’’ Overture, though 


well executed aside from some dullish 
phrasing, does not really move one. The 
‘* Metstersinger”’ is extremely workman- 
like, but insufficiently triumphant. The 


“Gotterdimmerung’’ excerpts (played inci- 
dentally without the usual Prologue; com- 
mencing rather after the duet with the 
descent to the Rhine, but concluding with- 
out the concert ending) are the most con- 
vincing, but here again the emotion of this 
music seems just barely beyond the sur- 
face. The recorded sound in stereo could 
be fuller but at a good, healthy volume it is 


still quite impressive. IK. 
altogether memorable 
Walter. It is not yet too late. This 


beautiful recording offers us the kind of 
concert Wagner seldom heard any more. 
Walter's 
those 


performances, unlike most of 


we hear today, are not virtuoso 
stunts that substitute speed for passion 
and making noise for lyricism. Rather, 
they reveal the essence of the operas from 
which they come. There is, for example, 
warmth, generous spirit, and a singing line 
in his ‘‘.Wetstersinger’’ Prelude. There is 
dramatic conflict in Walter's revelation of 
the dark forces embodied in the storm that 
fills, the sails of the ceaseless traveler’s ship 


and of the rapt, steadfast love that Senta 


bears for the Dutchman. -Best of all is 
Walter’s ‘‘ Parsifal’’—the most touching 
performance of the Prelude and Good 


Friday Spell | have heard on records since 
Here Walter’s skill in 


balancing tone, in creating momentum at 


Furtwangler’s 78s. 


adagio tempo, his mellow expression of the 
Mitleid quality 
dignity merge into an altogether memor- 


C1 


music's and ceremonial 


able experience. 
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Waltz Masterpieces» WEBER: /nvita- 
Dance, Op. 65; STRAUSS, 
JR.: Werner Blut Waltz, 
Op. 354; Kuiinstlerleben (Artist's Life 
Waltz, Op. 316; TCHAIKOVSKY: 
The Nutcracker—Waltz of the Flowers; 
The Sleeping Beauty—Walts ; STRAUSS, 
R.: “Der Rosenkavalier’’—Waltzes ; Sta- 
dium Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Poliakin. 
SDBR-3025, $5.98 
s)THESI 


ding 


tion to the 


JOHANN 


Everest Stereo 


waltzes sound curiously plod- 
little in the way of lilt 


and warmth to enhance these perform- 


There's 


ances, which appear quite ragged at times 
Everest’s dry, close-in, searching sound, 
ilthough really quite excellent except for 
some momentary fuzziness, does not help 
much to make up for the lack of proper 
itmosphere a 
~ 
The English Country Dancing Master: 
F Pla 
orchestra Variations for recorder and 
“Rigs o' Marlowe’; Six 
Playford Dances (arr 


yford Dances (arr 





for string 


harpsichord 
for 2 recorders and 
: Variations for recorder and 
harpsichord, ‘The Maid peep'd out at the 
or “The Friar in the well” ; Vari- 

‘Wood veo ae 
“Greensleeves”: Three 


Two 


har psi hord 


window” 
ants of Variants of 
Country Dances; 
Wall” ; 
The Telemann Society, conducted by 
Schulze Vox DL-470, or 
Stereovox Stereo STIDL-500.470, $5.95 
STHE 


ciety, 


versions of “‘Hole in the 
Richard 


founders of The Telemann So- 


Richard and Theodora Schulze, 


firmly believe that one of the very best 


reasons for making music is the enjoyment 
York 


these dedi- 


of the performers. At their New 


concerts one or the other of 
usually introduces the 


cated musicians 


program with a discussion of the music 
of older days, before the techniques and 


had 


grown so complex that the more modestly 


the intellectual content of music 


endowed performer dared not approach it. 


have worked out their own theories 


They 





Six centuries of dance music 


of performance practices, proper phrasing 
and other matters of stvle. Though them- 


selves not lacking in proficiency, they 
value the spirit of music above its polish. 

Most of the material on this program is 
drawn from Playford’s English Dancing 
Master, first published in 1651—the title 
page of which is reproduced on page 53. 
Schulze has made tasteful arrangements, 


and the well. 


group plays the pieces 
\long with such old favorites as Green- 


Wood ye ai k, 


through their paces, 


sleeves and which are put 
there is the equally 
Wall, 


arrangement. \ 


charming Hole in the taken from 


Purcell’s particularly 


Marlowe. The 


recording is for the most part exceptionally 


bright surprise is Rigs o’ 


natural and quiet, but there is a moment 
toward the end as two recorders are play- 
ing together when there is a loss of clarity. 
I am sure the disc will be very much en- 
joved. The throughout is 


P.L.M. 


engineering 
quite satisfactory. 
e 
Invitation to the Waltz: 
the Dance (Weber-Berlioz) ; 
Serenade, Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky); A 
Ball, the Symphonie fantastique 
(Berlioz); Valse triste (Sibelius); Wiener 
Blut (Johann Strauss); Mein Lebenslauf 
is Lieb’ und Lust (Josef Strauss); Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
René Leibowitz. Westminster Stereo 
WST-14025, $5.98. 
SWALTZ after waltz invades us in stereo. 
These are nice ones, but in rather indifferent 
performances. Leibowitz’ down beat is 
often very heavy. Some of the blame 
must lie with the engineers, because the 
double basses sound as though they were 
actually in front of the orchestra. In 
general, orchestra and conductor alike 
sound a bit bored with the whole under- 
taking. 


Invitation to 
Waltz from 


from 


There is one significant exception, 
however, which is all but worth the price of 
the disc—a reading of the 
Berlioz movement that puts the other per- 


D.H.M. 


luminous 


formances to shame 
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The English Dancing Mafter : 


Plaine and cafie Rules for the Dancing of Country Dances, with the Tune to cach Dance, 





Printed by Themas Harper, and are to be fold by Jobn wars athis Shop inthe Inner. 
doore, 1 5 


‘Temple necre the Chore 


AWITH a 


pranino, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, and 


consort consisting of — so- 


great bass recorders .as_ well as_ per- 


cussion, Bernard Krainis has recorded a 
very well chosen program which will ap- 
The 
a Suite of Dances by Claude 
Gervaise (c. 1550), Pavane 
Galliarde ; Bransle de 


Champaigne; and Bransle de Bourgogne) ; 


peal to many recorder enthusiasts. 
contents: 
(Passamezzo 


and Allemande ; 


Four Elizabethan Dances Tunes (ce. 
1600) (A Toye; My Robbin; Tickle My 
Toe; and Daphne); Stantipes (a 13th- 
Century English dance); two 13th- 


Century French ‘‘Danses Royaux’”’ (La 
Real; La Quarte Es- 
tampie Real); a Suite of five-part dances 
(1587-1654) (Intrada; 
dolorosa a@ 4; and 
Suite of 16th-Century 
(Paduana del Re; Salta- 
Rocha e'l Fuso; 
two 14th-Century Italian 
Saltarello) ; 
Dance, c. 


Quinte Estampie 
by Samuel Scheidt 
Galliarde; 


Courante); a 


Courant 


dances 
rella de la 
La Manfrolina) ; 


Italian 
Ragione; La 


dances (Lamento di Tristano; 
lita =(Three-part 
1500) by 
18th-Century English dance pieces (Trum- 
Mr. Purcell’s Allemande; Air); 


Spanish 


Francisco de la Torre; three 


bet Tune; 


The Festive Pipes (Five Centuries of 
Dance Music for Recorders) ; 
Krainis Recorder Consort. 
9034, $3.98. 


The 
Kapp KCL- 


September, 1960 


From the facsimile re- 
print of» the original 
edition published by 
Schott & Co. (with an 
introduction, biblio- 
Graphy and notes by 
Margaret Dean- 
1, Smith), available in the 
= U. S. from Associated 
Music Publishers 


and three five-part dances from Lachrimae 
by John Dowland (1562-1626), (Lachrimae 
Antiquae; The Earl of Essex Galiard; and 
Mr. Whitehead his 


The recorder is, 


George Almand). 
of course, considered by 
many to be an amateur instrument, even 
though it takes a considerable 
The 
well indeed, 
but their performances cannot be com- 
pared with Safford Cape’s Pro Musica 
Antiqua recordings (Archive ARC-3002 


17 Dances of the 13th and 14th Centuries). 


very 
skill indeed to be truly expert on it. 


Krainis consort plays very 


The players here do not show much aware- 
ness of certain principles of recorder tech- 
nique as set forth, for example, by Hotte- 
terre and others in regard to the use of the 
mouth, throat, and diaphragm. Cape's 
better 
style and tempo, as can be heard by com- 


European performers also have 
paring the several dances which are dupli- 
cated in both records. In spite of Krainis’ 
occasionally too rapid tempi and some 


far too sophisticated and complicated 
tambour playing by his percussionist, one 
must commend his efforts in assembling 
and preparing this collection. Such music 


as this deserves to be heard more fre- 


quently, and the playing on this dise is 
The 
and un- 
resonant, but otherwise satisfactory. 


certainly pleasant and enjoyable. 


recording is somewhat close 


I.K. 
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Famous Soloists of the Bolshoi Thea- 


tre in Russian Operatic Arias: 
** Nero’ —Epithalamium of Vindex (Ru- 
binstein Pavel Lisitsian (baritone); 


“Snow Maiden’’—Duet of Tsar Berendey 
and Kupava (Act 2) (Rimsky-Korsakov ) 
Vishnevskaya 


Kozlovsky 


Galina soprano) and 


Ivan tenor Cavatina of 
Sergei Lemeshey (tenor); 
Rimini'’—Do not 
my Paolo (Rachmaninotf); Vera Firsova 


“The Decembrists” 


Tsar Berendey; 
“France s¢ a da weep, 


soprano Song of 


Bestuzhev; Couplets of Bestuzhev; Finale 
Shaporin Ivan Petrov (baritone) 
with chorus; ‘Eugene Onegin’’—I love 


you, Olga; Where, where are those days? 
Pchaikovsky Ivan Kozlovsky (tenor 
and Antonia Kleshcheva (soprano 


‘*Khovantchina™’ Vartha's 


Prophecy 


Mussorgsky Lydia Myasnikova (so- 
prano **4 Life for the Czar’’—Aria of 
Susanin (Glinka); Mark Reizen (basso 


Bolshoi Theater Orchestra conducted by 
\. Melik-Pasheyvev, E. Svetlanov, V. 
Nebolsin, and B. Khaikin Monitor 
MC-2046, $4.98. 
AOWN hearing such 
are two possible conclusions: 
Bolshoi 


or the level of vocalism there is ad- 


. record as this there 
either the 
is putting its very best foot for- 
ward 
mirable indeed. Not one singer represent- 
ed on the program fails to show better than 
ordinary vocal equipment or distinction in 
his use of it. Particular interest centers on 


Lisitsian and Vishnevskaya because of 
their visit to these shores during the recent 
season. The baritone displays a splendidly 
open and even voice without any of the 
characteristic of the 


roughness so often 


Russian male. In the Rubinstein aria he 
has found a fine expansive vehicle, and he 
soars to the height with triumphant ease. 


Vishnevskava 


with 


and Koslovsky sing their 


duet fresh and firm voices; the 


veteran Lemeshev proves that he still has 
style. Firsova’s bright 


voice as well as 


high tones are marked by a_ vibrancy 
hardly enough to be called a vibrato or a 
we have not 


A real 


from 


tremolo; one wonders why 


heard her etfective aria before. 


novelty is provided by the scenes 
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Vocal Miscellany, Including Reissues 


Shaporin’s “Decembrists’; if Petrov's 
tones are somewhat husky here it may be 
charged to his characterization. Kozlov- 
sky sings his “Onegin” arias with taste and 
polish, in a rather typically light and thin 
Russian voice; but light and thin are just 
the things Myasnikova's voice is not, and 
she makes the most of her big scene from 


“Khovantchina”’. Finally Mark 


long an idol of the Soviet Union, gives a 


Reizen, 


fine account of the extended scena from 
“A Life for the Czar’. 
ances and as recordings these are the best 


Both as perform- 


examples that have as yet come this way 

from Russia. P.L..Re. 

om 

VERDI: “Otello —Esultate; Dio mi potevi 
scagliar; BIZET: “Les Pe heurs de 
Perles’—Del tempio al limitar (with 
Pacini, baritone); PUCCINI: “Tosca” 
Recondita PONCHIELLI: 


“Gioconda’’—Laggiu nelle nebbie remote 


armonta,; 


(with Casazza, mezzo-soprano); VERDI: 


“Traviata’’—Brindisi (with Caniglia, 
soprano); GOUNOD: “Faust’’—Salve, 
dimora; MASCAGNI: “Tris’’—A pri 


la tua finestra; VERDI: ‘ Rigoletto” 

Questa o quella and excerpts, Act 1; La 
donna é& mobile excerpts, Act 3; 
DONIZETTI: ‘‘Favorita’’—Addio, fug- 
gir mi lascia (with Casazza); GIORD- 
ANO: ‘‘Fedora’’—Amor ti vieta; Vedzt, 
io piango; PONCHIELLI: “Gioconda”’ 

Recitative and Cielo e mar; Beniamino 
Eterna 732, $5.95. 
“Otelle”’ 
chunks 


and 


Gigli (tenor). 
ATHE 


“Traviata” 


two scenes from the 


duet, the two from 
“Rigoletto” and Cielo e mar are apparently 
taken from broadcasts in the later stages of 
Gigli’s career. The rest represent his early 
days. The duets with Casazza and Pacini 
whose name is not given either on the 
jacket or on the label) were included in the 
recent Rococo Gigli recital (R-15); they 
were recorded in Italy in 1918, some two 
The 


early 


years before his Metropolitan debut. 
“Faust” 
\merican 


aria may belong to his 


series, for it is not the same 
performance as the Rococo (note how in 
the Rococo he takes the crucial phrase in 


one breath, whereas here he snatches a 


The American Record Guide 


quick one to help him up to the high C). 
One wishes for the documentation of 
recording dates with such an issue as this 
one, but as usual little is given. 

In terms of sheer voice I doubt that any- 
one will question Max de Schauensee’s 
statement in the background notes that 
Gigli ‘“‘was the greatest of the post-Caruso 
tenors."’ His pre-American records are 
distinguished by a wealth of lovely youth- 
ful tone and a grateful absence of the kind 
of overblown emotionalizing that was later 
This Recondita 
‘“*Fedora”’ 


doubly attractive for this reason. 


to become characteristic. 


armonia and the scenes are 
The 
early duets are dramatically sung with 


obviously seasoned partners. In this re- 
recording the voices are more forward than 
in the Rococo, and with the voice a rather 
generous portion of surface noise has been 
carried over. For this reason many will 
find the Rococo smoother and pleasanter 
listening. It is hardly surprising that the 
broadcasts are rather noisy, too, what with 
static and applause. At the time of these 
performances Gigli was still master of a 
The “Otello” 


selections are very well sung, though one 


uniquely handsome voice. 


misses in this artist the elemental quality 

of a Tamagno, a Zenatello or a Slezak. He 

is more at home in the ‘‘Traviata’’, ‘* Rigo- 

letto”’, and “‘Gioconda”’ P.L.M. 
> 


music. 


ROSSINI: 


voce poco fa; 


“Barbiere di Siviglia’’—Una 
BELLINI: ‘ Puritani”’ 

Qui la voce; VERDI: “Ernant”’ 
Ah, 


Aria et Giojelli; 


Ernani, 


involami; Traviata fors’ é@ lui; 
GOUNOD: ‘Faust”’ 
HAHN: Si mes vers avainet des ailes; 
SCHUBERT: Wohin?; SCHUMANN: 


Der Nussbaum; ROSSINI: ‘“Semira- 


mide’’—Bel__ raggio; DONIZETTI: 
“Linda di Chamounix’’—O luce di quest’ 
anima; VERDI:  ‘ Rigoletto’’—Caro 


nome; MONIUSZKO: “Halka’’—Gdyby 
rannem; CHOPIN: Zyczenie (Maiden's 
wish); LEHAR: “Merry Widow" 
Dolce amor; STRAUS: “ Waltz Dream” 
Von sai mia bella; Marcella Sembrich 
Rococo R-23, $5.95. 
A THE quality of the Sembrich records is 
toriously 


soprano). 


variable, but it 
that they 
collector interest than they usually arouse. 


has always 


eemed to me deserve more 


ptember, 1960 


Admittedly one of the all-time greats, 
Sembrich was worshiped in her time for the 
beauty and appeal of her voice and the 
sparkle and finish of her style, at the same 
time lauded as the most musicianly of all 
vocalists. In her youth she studied the 
piano and the violin, and on one famous 
occasion at a Metropolitan Sunday Night 
that 


still mistress of both of these instruments 


Concert she demonstrated she was 


as well as her voice. Certainly her records, 
made in her late forties and early fifties, 
did not catch the quality of her voice in all 
its vaunted purity, and she herself made no 
secret in later life of the agonies she went 
through in making them or of her dis- 
satisfaction with the results. Discounting 
this, the Sembrich tone as we know it is 
still a lovely one at itsbest,and there are 
flashes of genius even in the less consistent- 
ly successful of her discs 

The present selection includes several 
well-known 


well-known arias in not so 


versions; aside from some pretty strong 
surface noise carried over, they have been 
dubbed with quite admirable realism. Her 
Una voce poco fa is arch and brilliantly 
embroidered, a characteristic example of 
her records, if not one of the very best. 
Qui la voce is finer; here for once the limpid 
melody of the cavatina is allowed to speak 
for itself without emotionalizing or ex- 
aggeration, but with a load of pathos in the 
The Vien diletto is 
dramatically 


very tone of the voice. 
dazzling and right. The 
accelerando toward the end might well be 
the expression of the demented heroine. 
I was raised on Sembrich’s Ernani involami, 
and I still consider it one of the very best 
ever made because the pathos is expressed 
by the vocal tone and the flowing melody is 
not allowed to degenerate into an ordinary 
slow waltz. The Italian Jewel Song is an 
early version with piano, quite different, if 
only because of the language, from the 
familiar later French performance. On 
the whole, I would say, it is interesting but 
less convincing, though of course the voice 
is fresher. The “Semiramide” (revived in 
RCA Victor's “Fifty Years” anthology) is 
fine despite an uncertain moment or two. 
The old Victor Book of the Opera used to 
point out that had 


elaborate an to discourage prima 


Rossini written so 


aria 


7) 
wn 











donnas from embellishing his music further, 
but such was the skill of Sembrich that she 
had added to it. O luce di quest’ anima is 
one of the best, Caro nome a little heavy. 


Less the ‘‘Halka” 


beautifully in Polish 


familiar is aria, sung 

Sembrich was a celebrated lieder singer, 
but she must have been discouraged from 
recording many songs because of difficulties 
Her 
Vusshaum was one of her first efforts in the 
Victor studio, made in 1904. 


in recording the accompaniments. 


The pianist 
was obviously hampered by not being able 
to apply the sustaining pedal; the voice is 
lovely but weakly reproduced. Altogether 
what we can get is little more than an im- 
Wohin?, 1907 but 


released by Victor, is 


pression recorded in 


never regularly 
lovely, though there are a couple of stylisti- 
cally questionable ritards. Hahn's Si mes 
vers is one of the singer's best; originally it 
shared a side with the Wohin? and so with 
it remained unpublished. It is good to 


Vaiden’s Wish, 


is quite lovely, but because 


have the not only because 
the recording 
this was the singer’s invariable last encore, 
sung, as here, to her own accompaniment. 
lhe two popular waltzes at the end of the 
second side take on a new life and in spots 
real vocal beauty as Sembrich sings them 

P.L.M 

oO 

Operatic Arias: ‘‘Turandot”™ 
ascolta ; Tu che di gel S€l 


In que Le 


Sig- 
nore, cinta; 
*“Vanon Lescaut” trine 
hide; Sola, perduta, abbandonata; ‘* Ma- 
dama Butterfly” 
hel di vedremo; 
‘Traviata’’—Addio del passato; 
de De Pace, pace, 
Verdi): ‘‘Andrea Chenier’’—La mamma 
morta ‘ Vefistofele’’—L'altra 
Votte Spunta l’aurora 


blacida 


mor- 


Incora un passo; Un 
Puccini 

*Forsa 
Dio 


Con onor muore 


stino” mio 


Giordano 
in fondo al mare; 
Boito Renata Tebaldi (so- 
prano). London Stereo OS-25120, $5.98. 
SHERE is another collection of scenes 
from complete opera recordings, with the 
prima donna occasionally supported by 
other principals and the chorus. The arias 
have been well selected to show Tebaldi in 


excellent voice; her Liu is disarmingly 


Ivrical, her Manon fervent, her Leonora 


and Margherita passionately dramatic. 


the first two scenes from 


Curiously, 








“Madama Butterfly” 


comfortable in her voice. 


seemed slightly less 
I was somewhat 
bothered by a pre-echo off and on through- 
out the record. P.L.M. 
e 
STANGE: Damon; R. 
Serenade; DEBUSSY: Mandoline ; 
THOMAS: ‘“ \ignon’’—lIo son Titania; 
PONCHIELLI: “Gioconda” 
VERDI: ‘Trovatore’’—Miserere (with 
Marcello Resininil); WAGNER: ‘“77yis- 


STRAUSS: 


Suicidio!; 


tan und Isolde’’—Liebestod; ERKEL: 
“Hunyadi Laszlo’ —Ah! rebeges; Lillian 
Nordica (soprano); THOMAS: ‘“ \ig- 
non’’—Connais-tu le pays?; WAGNER: 


‘ 


‘Lohengrin’’—Einsam in trtiben Tagen; 
BIZET: 

de Séville: 
nalo a dir; 
Carlos’’—O 


Carmen’ — Prés les ramparts 
PUCCINI: ‘“Tosca’’—Tor- 
Vissi d’arte; VERDI: “Don 
fatale; WAGNER: 

Dich, teure Halle ; **Wal- 

Ho-jo-to-ho! ; 


soprano). 


don 
“Tannhduser” 
kiire’’—Du bist der Lenz; 
Olive Fremstad 
R-21, $5.95. 

ANORDICA and Fremstad, as two of the 

all-time great Wagnerian sopranos, make a 


Rococo 


most interesting coupling. They had a 


great deal in common, but there was a 


world of difference between their voices 
They began, in 


Nordica at 


and their personalities. 
fact, at opposite ends. the 
outset of her career was a soprano leggicra, 
a fact that accounts for the inclusion of the 
from ‘ Mignon” her 


Polonais among 


recordings. Fremstad, on the other hand, 
Was first a contralto, and there were those 
among her most ardent admirers who felt 
that she never really got over it. These 


as William 


careful to point out in his introductory 


two great singers, Moran is 
notes, were notoriously unsuccessful in the 
recording studios; we should expect from 
this program, he warns, “at best only faint 
echoes.”’ If you take this admonition at 
its face value you may be surprised that 
some of the records come off quite well. 
On the Nordica side I would not hesitate to 
call the “Hunyadi Laszlo” quite thrilling; 
it shows not only something of the range 
that must have char- 


ind flexibility 


acterized her voice, but also something of 


the big presence that went with it. Her 
Suicidio!, considered by many _ her best 
effort, is excellent if a little weak. It 
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seems, too, that in this case an original rather languid seductress, and Connais-tu 
with a quieter surface might have been — /e pays? is a determined effort. I suppose 
found for the dubbing The Stange song, the Fremstad Liehbestod was omitted be- 


in English, is pleasant and has some good cause of the inclusion of Nordica’s; though 


strong notes in it; the Strauss Stdndchen, it has some of the same ailments I am really 
also in English, has a vocally tine climax, sorry not to have it here. Another record- 
though stylistically it is quite shocking. ing I miss is her Long, /ong ago, a splendidly 
The identity of Marcello Resininil, who artistic treatment of the old familiar song 
sings the \/iserere with Nordica, remains a and a good demonstration of the Fremstad 


mystery; the most remarkable features legato. Allin all, we should be grateful for 
of that recording are Nordica’s fermata on What we have. Certainly the dubbings 


the highest note, and the incredible or- have captured what was to be caught from 
a . « 


chestra. The Liebestod is one of those sad the recordings. Nothing can be done now 


things, disastrously rushed in order to get about the fact that they are not more 


' : ai > 

all the music on one twelve-inch side. At forward P.L.M. 
: « 

least, sandy er, one gets some Impression of PUCCINI: ‘La Bohéme’’—Que cette main 

the Nordica tone ot feces “See” Bo ciel deed 

In the over-all quality of her recordings d'éoiles: DELIBES: “Labmé’—Fan- 

Fremstad rates rather higher than Nor- laisie: MASSENET: “Werther” — Pour- 





dica. Her O don fatale seems to me the quoi me reveiller?; GOUNOD: “ Mireil- 
le’’— Anges du paradis; BIZET: ‘“Car- 


best of the lot. Hers was that unusual 





voice that was not bothered by the aria’s men"’—La fleur que tu m'avais jetée: 
cruel fessitura. And here is drama. Most MASSENET: “\Manon’—Le Réve de 
remarkable, after a ringing climax one feels Des Grieux: MESSAGER: “Fortunio”’ 
Fremstad could still go on Her Ho-jo La Vaison vrise; Georges Phill 
to-ho! also has the breath of life. Those tenor). Pathé PAM-28005, ten-inch, 
rising glissandos have rarely seemed to $4.98. 

mean so much. Dich, teure Halle is a bit AQTHILL was unquestionably the pre- 
weak in the slow section, but in the rapid mier French tenor of his day, combining an 
parts good and solid; the tinal impression — admirably strong voice and manly style 
is excellent. Vissi d‘arte is notable for its with a lyricism such as rarely comes in such 
climax; and for the way the singer takes it a combination His style was adaptable to 
back after the top note; with a better or- many schools of music, though he was 
chestra it would be a tine performance. naturally most at home in true French 
Phe first-act “Tosca” piece has character — opera. He must have recorded everything 
and some memorable phrases (viz. Le voci in the standard tenor repertoire, going as 
delle cose Du bist der Lenz is a pale far atield as Gluck (I remember two first- 
recording but well sung, and El/sas Traum rate recordings) and even Bach arias, not 
comes to life in the rapid section, though to mention Wagner and many of the 
again it suffers badly from the accompany- Italians. In songs of Duparc, Franck, 
ing orchestra The Séguidille presents a Fauré, Gounod, and others he was equally 
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Phill 


perhaps 


successful. Since we have known 
in his recordings so well for so long 
our standards may be unusually high. In 
inv case T find this disc somewhat disap- 
arias. The 


pointing in several of the 


‘Werther” air lacks a shade or two ot 


assurance, which fact is very difficult to 


understand. For the rest, the disappoint- 
ment is in the reproduction, which does not 
reach the standard of the original 78s. 
Phere are some crudities, too, such as pitch 
wavers, which are certainly not the fault of 
Phe most successful numbers, 
“Boheme” 
ages to make sound natural and eloquent 


Mireille” 
and the 


the singer. 


then, are the , Which Thill man- 


in French, the “ , which comes oft 


handsomely, ‘*Fortunio’’, which | 


have rarely heard so touchingly sung. 


P.L.M 
The Art of Galli-Curci, Vol. 2: 


nambula”’ 


““Son- 
Sovra il 
Se ffiro 
tenor); AA! non 


Come per me sereno; 
sen la man mi posa; Son geloso del 
with Tito Schipa, 
** Puritani’’—Son vergin 
(Bellini); 
Verrano a te 
Il doce suono, 


“Linda di 
quest’ 


credea mirarti 


vessosa; Qui la voce sua soave 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” 
sull’ aure (with Schipa); 
Spargt 
Chamounix"’—O luce di 
“Don Quel guardo 
liere; Tornami a dir che (with 
Schipa ) Amelita  Galli- 
Curci (soprano). RCA Camden CAL- 
525, $1.98. 
ATHE 
bear on these acoustic recordings with re- 
little 
, but to which I soon found myself 
Galli- 
and these selections 


d’'amaro pianto; 
anima; 
Pasquale” il cava- 
mami 


(Donizetti 


echo chamber has been brought to 


sults that at first seemed to me a 


excessive 


pleasantly adjusted. Curci’s voice 


ilways recorded well, 


take us back to the years of her prime. 


Her coloratura was neat and effortless, her 
cantilena appealingly expressive. A 
soprano of her type who can sing the Jad 
Scene from “Lucia’’with so much of the 
drama in the tones of her voice is rare in 
If her final high notes were not 


this 


inyv age. 


ilways squarely on_ pitch, never 


bothered her admirers, and surely it will 
otherwise 


Not 


he least of the recital’s attractions are the 


spoil no one’s delight in her 


musical and distinguished singing. 


hree duets with Tito Schipa, a tenor as 


ve ptember, 1960 
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Mermaid Theatre Company, London, conducted by 
Geraint Jones 


ALP-1026 (de luxe 12” LP)..........+4+4+4.98 
SIR WILLIAM WALTON 


conducting his own Symphony in B Flat Minor with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra 


ALP-1027 (de luxe 12” LP)............+.+-4.98 
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aristocratic in style and 
light, 


with hers. 


as the soprano, 


one whose sweet voice blended 


admirably This should prove 
Camden 
releases. P.L.M 
e 
Songs from Norway—Grieg: Efterars- 
stormen, Op. 18, No. 4; Og jeg wil 
ha’ mig en hjertenskjaer, Op. 60, No. 5; 
Jeg giver mit digt til varen, Op. 21, No. 3 


one of the most popular of the 


Til en Nos. land 2, Op. 59, Nos. 3 and 4; 
Eggen: Aere det evige forar i livet, 
Alnaes: Dehundrede violiner;  Var- 


de klofter; 
Lie: Nykelen; 
Flagstad 
London Symphony Orchestra 


rlaengsler; Nu brister i alle 
Februarmorgen ved golfen; 
Skinni 


prano 


engbrev; WKirsten (so- 


conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad. London 
Stereo OS-25103, $5.98. 

SCERTAINLY I yield to no man in my 

admiration for the 


artistry of Kirsten 


Flagstad, but her latest record is a grave 
disappointment. The selection of songs is 
poor, the use of orchestral accompaniments 
(particularly ones as heavy as these) is in 
bad taste, and the entire proceedings have 


59 











been greatly overrecorded. Flagstad is 
not in her best vocal estate, even for this 
The beauty of her in- 


this 


point in her career 


comparable voice has receded on 


in octave beginning at about 


CL 


occasion to 
middle C 
e 
LEONCAVALLO: * Pagliacct’’— Prologo 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Renato Cellini, 10 Jan., 1953); VERDI: 
“Traviata’’—Di 


Provenza il mar (Rome 


Opera Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux, 2 and 9 June, 1956); Rigo- 
etto Cortigiani vil rasza dannata (RCA 
Victor Orchestra conducted by Cellini, 
6 April, 1950); GIORDANO: “Andrea 
Chenier” Nemico della patria NBC 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Jonel Perlea, 3° March, 1955 PON- 
CHIELLI: “Gioconda’’—O monumento 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra, Rome, con- 
ducted by Fernando Previtali, July- 


\ugust, 1957); VERDI: , 
Il halen del suo 


Orchestra conducted by 


**Trovatore™’ 
sorriso 


Rome Opera 
\rturo Basile, 


17 July, 1959 * Vacheth’"— Perfidil 
il’ Anglo; Pieid, rispetto (Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf, 12 Feb., 1959 “Simon 
Boccanegra’’—Figlia a tal nome palpito 
with Astrid Varnay, soprano; RCA 


Cellini, 
destino” 
fatale del 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra con- 
1958 
RCA 


Victor Orchestra conducted by 
$ Feb. 1950 “Forza del 
Vorir! Urna 


mio destino 


tremenda cosa; 


ducted by Previtali, July, 
Leonard Warren (baritone). 
Victor LM 2453, $4.98. 

Al 

recital ends with the fateful recitative and 

“La Forza del Destino’, 


this dramatic moment in the opera Warren 


is not by chance that this memorial 


aria from for at 


dropped dead on the stage of the Metro- 
politan on the night of March 4th, 1960. 


Those who heard him on that occasion 


testify that he had never sung so well; but 


it was always one of his great arias. Any- 
one familiar with the catalogues will 
recognize most of the selections here 


brought together as coming from various 
complete opera sets, and in these Warren 
Was invariably at his best. The earliest of 
the recordings, however, is one of the two 


independent numbers, the duet from Simon 


60 








Boccanegra”’ with Astrid Varnay. This, 
then, is no “evolution of an artist’, for by 
1950 Warren was fully 


matured. 


established and 
Though he polished and _per- 
fected his repertory until the end, he was 
not one to expand it rapidly, and most of 
his best roles were already mastered. Two 
exceptions to this were ‘Macbeth’, with 
which he crowned his career, and Gérard 
in ‘‘Andrea Chenier’, which latter role—a 
natural for Warren—provides us now with 
a previously unpublished recording. Al- 
though the baritone’s admirers will want 
to own the various opera recordings com- 
plete—and to do the artist full justice this 
is best—it is convenient to have the arias 
brought together as they are here, and the 
resulting disc makes a fitting tribute to his 
memory. P.L.M. 
. 
Jurmann-Kaper-Pothier: \/on 
tappelle (Manuela); O  Madonna!; 
STOLZ-VEBER: Le bel amour que j'ai 
pour toi; Ninon, quand tu me souris; 
ROSSINI: La FLOTOW: 
** Martha’ —Ach, PUCCINI: 
““Bohéme’’—Che_ gelida manina; Jan 
Kiepura (tenor); PUCCINI: ‘“Bohéme”’ 
Michtamano Mimi; Valse de Musette ; 
ROSSINI: “Barbiere di Siviglia’’— Una 
BELLINI: “Norma” 
Casta diva; Marta Eggerth (soprano). 
Odéon ORX-101, $4.98. 


AKIEPURA and Eggerth were a team 


coeur 


Danza; 


so fromm; 


voce poco fa; 


both in grand opera and in operetta; only 
a duet is lacking to make this a thoroughly 
representative souvenir. The tenor was 
gifted with an outstanding voice which 
fitted him for lyric roles, especially those of 
Puccini. The soprano was also a lyric 
singer with an appealingly girlish, some- 
what brittle quality. Kiepura opens the 
program with a few reminders of his film 
career. He sings these with a flourish and 
in a very open manner, mostly full voice. 
His messa voce, when he uses it at all, is a 
little self-conscious and husky, without 
anything like the warmth of a Tauber. 
Self-conscious, too, is his way with Ros- 
sini’s Danza, hardly the light-hearted tour 
de force it must be to be anything at all. In 
the two arias it becomes clear that Kiepura 
the Italians themselves in 


could outdo 


lavishing high tones to gather applause. 
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The ending of the ‘‘ Martha” lament, sung 
in German, is held unconscionably. His 
Che gelida manina hardly gives the im- 
pression that Rodolfo is talking to anyone. 
Not an opportunity is missed to linger over 
a tone and stretch the form of the music. 
\fter her husband Mme. Eggerth seems a 
true artist indeed, at least in her first three 
numbers. Her Mimi is simple and winning, 
her Rosina properly coquettish and quite 
brilliant. But whoever made this arrange- 
ment of Casta diva and for what occasion? 
It has to be heard to be believed. VL. 
. 

Operatic Recital: ‘Samson et Dalila” 

(Saint-Saéns) ; 
pays? 


Werther! qui 


Printemps qui commence 
“* Mignon” Connais-tu le 
“Werther” 

Des cris joyeux (Mas- 
(Bizet); 
O mio Fernando (Donizetti) 


(Thomas); 

m'aurait dit. 
senet); ‘‘Carmen’’'—Habanera 
“Favorita”’ 
(with Maggio Musicale Fiorentino Or- 
chestra conducted by Alberto Erede); 


“Trovatore’’—Stride la vampa!;  Con- 
dotta ell’ era in ceppi (Verdi) (with 
Mario Del Monaco and Theatre de 


Genéve Orchestra, conducted by Erede) ; 
Stella del 
chielli) (with Maggio Musicale Fioren- 
tino Orchestra conducted by Gianandrea 
“Forza del Destino’’—In 
nomine Patris. Al suon del tamburo; 
Rata plan Bas- 
tianini, Ezio Giordano and Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia 


“Gioconda”™ marinar (Pon- 


Gavazzeni); 


(Verdi) (with Ettore 


Chorus and Orchestra, 
Rome, conducted by Francesco Moli- 
nari-Pradelli) ; Giulietta Simionato 


(mezzo-soprano). London Stereo OS- 
25123, $5.98. 


S)THE 


monophonic manifestation, has been avail- 


French side of this disc, in its 
Review- 
ing it in these pages in May, 1958, I was 
impelled to conclude that the admirable 
Miss Simionato is not at home in music of 


able in a very different coupling. 


the French school, though for an Italian 
her pronunciation is by no means bad. For 
some reason her fine voice here is dis- 
tressingly unsteady and she is apparently 


ss 


ill at ease. This is fatal in the ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ and “ Mignon” arias, nor does it 
help her rather plodding Habanera. It is 
ess easy to account for her non-success in 


O mio Fernando, but this is taken from the 


\ plembe r, 1900 
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complete recording of ‘‘Favorita’’, a set 
which I found lacking in the true Donizetti 
style. It is sad to continue this catalogue 


of disappointments by noting that the 


voice sounds driven in the ‘“7Trovatore”’ 
numbers, also taken from a complete opera 


album. However, the ‘‘Forza’’ pieces do 


Simionato better justice. P.M. 
e 

CIMAROSA: “// 

Cara, cara, non dubitar; 

“Don Pasquale” 


So anch’ io la 


Matrimonio segreto” 
DONIZETTI: 
Quel guardoil cavaliere ; 
magica; CILEA: 
solita storia; 
Caro nome ; PUC- 


fanciulla ; 


virtit 
“L’Arlesiana’’—E la 
VERDI: “ Rigoletto” 

CINI: ‘“Bohéme’’—O 
GOUNOD: ‘Faust’’—I1/ se tard, adieu; 
HALEVY: “La Juive’’— Rachel, quand 
du Seigneur; MASSENET: “ Manon” 

J'ai marqué Uheure du départ; 
Alarie 


(tenor); 


Soave 


Pierette 


(soprano); Leopold Simoneau 
Radio-Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin, Schaenen. 


LPM 18593, 


conducted by Lee 
Deutsche Grammophon 
$5.98. 
AMR. AND MRS. Simoneau are a very 
musical couple; they sing with considerable 
finish and the best of good taste. They are 
most at home in French music, both of 
them being French-Canadians, and yet 
everything they touch has a certain neat 
distinction. It is pleasant to hear Norina’s 
cavatina from ‘Don Pasquale” sung with 
the freshness Miss Alarie brings to it, and 
the lament 


from ‘ with the 


The 


little duet from “// Matrimonio segreto”’ is 


‘L’ Arlesiana” 
contained lyricism of M. Simoneau. 


given very stylish treatment. Yet every- 
thing on this record, even the ‘Faust’ and 
“* Manon” 


duets, seems to lack inner com- 


pulsion. Perhaps this is most noticeable in 
M. Simoneau’s ‘‘Juive” aria, certainly a 
formidable undertaking for so light a lyric 
singer as he. The recording is as clean and 
P.L.M. 


well sounding as the singing. 
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Woodwinds, Brass, and Strings 


Sonata Exotique: Polyphon 758; Sonata 
Exotique; Mazeppa (Liszt-Lasry); Sici- 
lienne (Bach); Choral; Danse Gree No. 1, 
2, 3, 4; Danse Du Crystal No. 2 (all by 
Lasry Jacques Lasry and Frangoise 
Baschet (‘“erystal organ” and percus- 
sion Urania Stereo USD-2032, $4.98 

SZOUNDS, what sounds! Wait until the 

Kranichsteiner, Donaueschingen, and 

other avant-garde fellows get acquainted 

with this crvstal organ! We're all anxious 
to enrich the orchestral palette, but the 
attempts can be nullified when there is too 
much of anv one thing If (as is so ex- 
tremely rare) a miposer realizes the 
beautiful range of the evmbal family, for 
example, with its multitudinous sizes, its 
suspended ind two-plate tvpes the 
Chinese sizzle cvmbal, the tuned family of 
ancient cvmbals, etc etc... would it be to 
his advant ive to write an entire record of 
evmbal music? [t is this kind of total, all- 
out inspection that negates The ear just 
will not react after a while, and the result 
is ennui Inventors of instruments will 
have to learn to be circumspect in their 
advertising \ little bit of ervstal organ is 

a sonorous jewel-—but vervy little 
What is this ervstal organ? A metal 

instrument, to be struck, bowed, or con- 

tacted by bows of moist glass; the latter 
provides exactly the same sound as that 
which emerges after putting some water in 

a glass, wetting the finger and drawing it 

around the rim. (Some of these percussive 

sounds have been used by Cowell, Russell, 

Harrison, and other composers rhe 

variety of sonorities is lessened by a re- 

stricted dynamic level, mainly mezzo-forte 
to subdued piano, and the majority of the 
tones make for a legatoed blend with 
shimmering vibration (and thus some of 

Ussachevsky’s and Luening’s tape recorder 

sounds are equaled 
lhe music of Lasry isextremely pedantic, 

dull, and all cut from the same cloth 
metal, excuse me \nd very long The 
dances are poor compositions, and more 
than once one is reminded of Hatikvah or, 


the other extreme, boiled-down Hovhaness 
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Phe Liszt transcription is a laugh; that is, 
if vou can recognize it. The Bach is not 
bad, if vou like it this way, but apparently 
this,is an original since no transcriber is 
credited. I'd rather hear Respighi or 
Stokowski or Casella transcribe Bach. If 
you must, get this record for your esoteric 
section, especially for the liner copy, which 
proposes the crystal organ as a “‘normal” 
instrument, ‘‘assimilated since childhood 
in our subconscious as noises of /ife.” 
Don't despair, Jacques, chacun @ son 
gout—but not mine A. 
ra 

Eighteenth-Century Flute Duets: 

Julius Baker and Jean-Pierre Rampal. 

Washington Records WR-419, $4.98. 
AHURRY, hurry, hurry. This is a 
recording that, to this hardened pair of 
ears, is the hit of the year. The sound 
bathes in a magnificent resonance; the 
plaving reminds one of a duet performed by 
one player, recording each part himself. 
Baker and Rampal are the Heifetz- 
Oistrakh of the flute world and_ their 
partnership is little short of fantastic. 
Verily, what is better than one flute? Two, 
when the flutists are Julius Baker and 
Jean-Pierre Rampal. | nderstandably the 
melodies of these four works (two sonatas 
bv Schultze and Telemann and two duets 
by Quantz and Stamitz) are somewhat 
difficult to estimate (not to listen to), 
because there are no harmonic supports. 
lhe homophonic flutes, by pitching their 
sounds horizontally, can only limn the 
harmonies in the vaguest outline. It re- 
quires the listener to add them together 
ind form perpendicular arrangements. His 
ear does not have to be overly keen during 
the chase for these chordal rainbows, but 
it is very worth-while to be so. All of the 
music is a map of clarity; the lines of the 
melodic terrain are in bold relief. A re- 
quest: Can these sensitive musicians place 
us all in their debt by recording some con- 
temporary examples of this rare medium? 
Suggestions: Rudolf Escher’s sonata; 
Migot’s set of six preludes (based on and 


creatively organizing bird calls); Désor- 
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miére’s pair of duos, and Charles Koechlin’s 
irtful archaic sonata. Congratulations to 


ill concerned for such beautifully ap- 


pointed music. AC. 
2 

A Harmonica Recital; John Sebastian 
(harpsichord 


harmonica); Renato Josi 


and piano). Decca Deutsche Gram- 
mophon DG-12015, $4.98. 
ACONVENTIONS are not smashed when 
i harmonica player appears on stage, and 
vet no recital of harmonica music can be 


called conventional. To persuade with 
this elusive instrument is a task that only a 
few have managed. And one always must 
eliminate from one’s mind the entertain- 
ment world’s cognomen for the instrument: 
“mouth organ’. Let this be put down for 


clear consideration—there are musical 


instruments that-are perfect in their own 
right but, because they have been given 
the right-of-way by the entertainment 
crowd, they have been cold-shouldered by 
the serious world. Approve or condemn 


the harmonica, the accordion, the electric 


IT’S RUGGED... 


IT’S RELIABLE... 
IT’S VERSATILE... 


IT’S NEW... 


guitar, and the long-suffering sax, but they 
cannot be ignored. Sebastian's playing is 
a prime example of the beauty inherent in 
his instrument, and of how to play it. He 
performs seven works, three each with 
harpsichord and piano accompaniment and 
one for harmonica alone. The last is an 
unfortunate choice (written by Sebastian 
himself), for it is a residue from the night 
club floor and does no one any good, least 
of all the 


harmonica. But despite the 


preponderance of transcriptions (while 
original works by Vaughan Williams, 
\rnold, Tcherepnin, Milhaud, Jacob, 


Chagrin, and others are still to be re- 
corded!) the results here are magnificent. 
One must hear the illuminating projection 
of terraced dynamics in the sonatas by 
Veracini and Telemann to appreciate what 
an artist this performer is and what capa- 
bilities the instrument has. No less exciting 
is the Bourrée from Bach's Second English 
Suite. The original works by Milhaud and 
Milhaud’s Chan- 


son du Marin is French nostalgia; Hovha- 


Hovhaness are welcome. 






THE orelco’ rcioz4 STEREO /MONAURAL 
4-SPEED FULLY AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER/ 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 
COMPLETE WITH SPINDLE & EMPTY CARTRIDGE SHELL 


For complete information and specifications, write to: 
North American Philips Co., Inc. 

High Fidelity Products Division 

230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. |., New York 


é ptembe r, 1960 


39.50 
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ness’ Six Greek Folk Dances are, as usual, 
concerned with boundless patterns, opiated 
with sounds that do not move outwardly 
but seem to turn inward in static for- 
mation. The remaining item ts an arrange- 
ment of Ravel's Pavane The recording is 
of excellent fidelity. But who edited the 
tapes? The tinal octave in the Telemann 
turns into a major seventh, and the same 
type of slip occurs at the beginning of 


Sebastian's Etude A.C. 
2 
David Oistrakh Violin Recital; David 
Oistrakh (violin); Vladimir Yampolsky 
piano). Parliament PLP-118, $1.98. 
ARELEASED as part of Artia’s economy 
series, this Oistrakh collection is well worth 
obtaining not only for the stunning playing 
of the violinist, and the low price, but also 
for the mostly unusual repertoire. In- 
cluded are the March from Prokotiev's 
“Love for Three Oranges”, Song from Pancho 
Viadigerov’s Bulgarian Suite; Dances from 
the Village of Kallo by Kodaly, Bartok’'s 
Six Rumanian Dances, The Song of Love by 
Suk, and Szymanowski’s The Fountain of 
Arethusa Virtually none of this music has 
been recorded by David Oistrakh as part of 
any other collection The sound, with a 
little treble cut, is very satisfactory I.Kx. 
e 
Music for Trumpet and Orchestra, 
Volume 2: Concerto in E flat for two 
trumpets and strings (Vivaldi); Concerto 
for two trumpets, strings, clavicembalo and 
organ (Manfredini); Sinfonia con Tromba 
for solo trumpet; strings and continuo 
Torelli); Sonata a 6 for trumpet and 
trings (Biber); Concerto in D for trum- 
pet, two oboes and continuo (Telemann): 
Roger Voison and John Rhea (trum- 
pets); orchestra conducted by Kenneth 
Schermerhorn. Kapp KCL-9033, $3.98, 
ind Stereo 9033-5, $4.98 
S)THE solo brass literature is not large, 
and it is not growing. When composers of 
today employ a trumpet, for instance, they 
tend to combine it with instruments from 
other families. The concept of brilliance 
which is the personality of the trumpet 
cannot be gainsaid, however, and it was 
not overlooked in the baroque period. But 
it is not easy any longer to hear such music. 


This recording is therefore especially wel- 
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come. Despite the fact that not one of 
these works is heard in its pure, original 
state (three are edited and two are tran- 
scriptions), the editorial crayon has not 
defaced any of them. Especially com- 
pelling is the Biber, where a marvelous 
interlocked timbre relationship — exists 
among the instruments. And for expert 
definition of the particular agility of the 
trumpet listen to the exhilarating Vivaldi, 
with its bright fanfarric and arpeggiated 
units and charged trills. Both Voison and 
Rhea are artists of the first rank. Only in 
the opening movement of the Telemann 
does the former slip with some sharply 
out-of-focus intonation in the low register. 
But to compensate there is the coloratura 
splendor of the high gamut of the D trum- 
pet. This recording by the way, illustrates 
three different types of trumpets. A.C. 
° 
Magic Sounds of Bolognini: Cel/lo's 
Prayer; Echo Serenade; Fiesta Basca; 
Serenata delGaucho; Adagio for Flute and 
Organ; Ave Maria (all by Bolognini); 
Adagio (from the Organ Toccata in C) 
J. S. Bach); Scherzo Tarantella (Wie- 
niawski); None but the Lonely Heart 
(Tchaikovsky 
and Barron Smith (organ). — Inter- 
national LP-5021, $3.98. 
AALTHOUGH he is known among pro- 


fessional musicians in New York, Chicago, 


Ennio Bolognini (cello) 


and Los Angeles as a wizard of pyrotech- 
nics, Bolognini remains unknown to the 
concert public. He is apparently content 
to play commercial and symphonic work. 
As far as I can ascertain, this is his first LP. 
More’s the pity. Gifted with a beautiful 
string sound, superlative technique, and 
sensitive musicianship—altogether a fabu- 
lous artist—Sefior Bolognini really de- 
serves to be heard by a wider audience. 
On this record, he plays some of his own 
compositions and a few transcriptions of 
Bach, Wieniawski, and Tchaikovsky. 
Trivia, perhaps, but there is ample op- 
portunity to display an amazing tone and 
equally amazing virtuosity. Will some- 
body please record this man in something 
worthy of his gifts? (He has talents in 
other areas, also; what other cellist can 
say that he used to be the welterweight 
champion of South America?) MS. 
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NEW RELEASE: 


VBX-23 e Organ Concertos 1 to 9 


under Rolf Reinhardt, Conductor. 


The Virtuoso Harp: Fantasie for Harp in 
C minor, Op. 35 (Spohr); Aria (composer 
unknown, trans. by Gilman); La Source, 
Op. 23 (Zabel); Schubert Fantasie, Op. 7 

Irneéek); Moldau (Smetana-Trneéek); 

Arabesque No. 1 (Debussy-Renie); Sol- 

(C.P.E. Bach-Gil- 

man); Fantasie for Harp, Op. 95 (Saint- 

Saéns); Hubert Jelinek. 

VRS-1043, $4.98, or 

$5.95. 


S) THIS is a good album to have, despite a 


feggieltto in C minor 


Vanguard 
Stereo VSID)-2038, 


pair of harpistic incoherencies. Let me 
quickly dispose of these, which must be 
placed at one Hans Trneéek (1858-1914) 
who took it upon himself to re-do Smetana’s 
Voldau and then donned a Lisztian dis- 
ruise to do an “old opry”’ setting of Schu- 
This 
some coin of the realm, but it 
The 


time. 


bert items. may have. brought 


I rneéek 
brings zero to the modern listener. 
Smetana sets a record for wasted 
How can Jelinek play such rot when he has 
the artistic good sense to rescue such 
rth-while music as the pieces by Spohr 
d Saint-Saéns? It 


rks that make the recording excellent. 


is just these latter 


ptember, 1960 


VBX-24 © Organ Concertos 10 to 16 
Walter Kraft, Organist with the Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Stuttgart, 


Effective September 1, 1960, the List Price of all 


VOX BOXES 
is S95 


--- Handel's Complete Organ Concertos in Two Vox Boxes 


$7.95 
$7.95 


OTHER OUTSTANDING VOX BOXES FOR SEPTEMBER: 
VBX-115 e MAHLER: Das Lied Von Der Erde & Sym. 2—Otto Klemperer 
VBX-116 e MAHLER: Sym. 1; Kindertotenlieder; Sym. 9—Horenstein 
VBX-110 ¢ MOZART: Piano Concertos (Complete) Vol. | 


Write for complete catalog to Dept. A 
VOX PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
236 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
SOSCOCOHSSOSOSOSSHOHSSSSHOHSHSHHSSSSHSHSHHSSHSHSHSSSSSHOHHHOHHSHHOOES 


» 


There is a distinct flavor to Spohr’s music 
that makes one hope that some revival will 
take place (the duos for violins and the 
Spohr’s 
harp piece is in his full romantic manner, 
tidbit of 


The chromaticism is, 


double quartets are fine examples). 


plus more than a chromatic 


spicing. however, 
related to the diatonic, and the 


The 


aca- 


stronely 
become too tree. 
Saint-Saéns’ 
demicism and his predilection for stilted, 


tonality does not 


performance is good. 


repetitive patterns has led to the mustiness 


of library shelves for most of his work. 


But he always displays a quiet type of 
ingenuity in the forms of his music, if not 
pe yr se; this 
deserves credit and a hearing from time to 


in the music for alone he 


time. The Fantasie is a much better work 
than the later duo written for harp and 
violin, but actually it is the latter that is 
heard much more often, for no special 
reason. The formal balance of the Op. 95 
makes all proportional varieties clear to 
the listener, and Jelinek’s style is decidedly 
good here. His playing is somewhat hard 
and the figurations uneven in the Debussy 
Ae. 


and Bach transcriptions. 
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A Night In Spain ALBENIZ: Triana 
from “Iberia”; GRANADOS: Thi 
Vaiden and The Nightingale; FALLA: 








Vana from “Seven Spanish Folk 
ne Ritu Fire Dance from “E 
lmor Bru LECUONA: JMJalaguena, 
KREISLER: La Gilan RAVEL: 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe 
duo-pianos Capitol Stereo SP-8500, 
$5.98 
SAS usual, Whittemore and Lowe have 
shown tine taste both in transcribing these 
imbers from their original forms and in 
periorn it then Lhe INUIS IC Is never 
cked p with fanciful arpeggios, im 
provisatory passages of consecutive sixths 
t é I | thi Cc ¢ cues, b if 
ere r dl th little or no 
| { ‘ Yt nplicit \lthough 
the pra ts play vith considerable feeling 
d commendable tv of purpose, here 
d there a b more dynamic tempera 
nent and rhythmic bit would enhance 
their effort Not even Whittemore and 
we it evel Ca VIVE Bolero pre 
n | Ix el OW irrangvement the 


tonal coloration that only an orchestra can 

suppl Capitol’s reproduction ts realistic 

incl eve ly bala ced on both tracks \.K 
aa 

Ferrante and ‘Teicher Play Light 

Lecuona): Noe 

Hungarian 


Classics: Malaguena 


Dane \ 5 Brahms): Vinuet in G 
Beethoven 1 I a d Ro U Mac 

Dowell Paraphr n “Vienna Life™’ 
Ferrante & Teicher Stars and Stripes 
Sousa Pavane (Ravel); Prelude in ¢ 
harp minor (Rachmaninott); ve Maria 
Schubert Walts in A flat (Brahms 

Polonaise (Chop \rthur Ferrante 


d Louis Teicher (duo-pianos \BC 
Paramount ABC 313 $4.98 


AIHE only justitication for a recital of 


chestnuts such as this would be sparkling 

vgements, or some other evidence of an 
original and fresh approach. Ferrante and 
leicher who have a reputation ol being 
quite dividualistic in their interpreta- 


Piano, Organ, Harpsichord 


tions, certainly give us no such evidence 
here. They perform ina harsh, mechanical 
manner which becomes a beautiful blend of 
banality and boredom; it is truly) an 
igonizing experience. And, of course, they 
play havoc with = style. The Chopin 
Nocturne, for instance, is given the bounce 


of a Viennese Waltz \ll in all, you will 


miss nothing by avoiding this. ID.H.M. 
* 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonata No. 24 in F 


harp, Op. 78; Fir Elise; LISZT: 
Liebestraum No. 3; GRIEG: Vanishing 
Days, Op. 57, No. 1; Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Op. 65, No.6; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Spring Song, Op. 62, No. 6; 
SCHUMANN: 7rdumerei, Op. 15, No. 
7; CHOPIN: Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, 
Vo. 1; BRAHMS: JWWalts in A flat, Op. 
39, No. 15; SCHUBERT: Walts in A 
flat, Op. 9, No. 2; Hans Richter-Haaser 
plano Epic LS-3630, $4.98. 
AIWO recent concerts atlorded  op- 
portunities to listen to Richter-Haaser 
with the objectivity that only live per- 
formances can provide Soth occasions 
contirmed the earlier impressions that | 
had gained from his recorded accounts of 
Beethoven Sonatas (Epic LC-3590), name- 
ly that he is a pianist of great warmth and 
depth, strong dramatic instincts, and great 
expressive capacities. The end product of 
a recording being the sum of the best 
“takes”, it was not possible then to detect 
one serious shortcoming among the Ger- 
man planist’s performing habits that 
became immediately evident in the live 
recitals. ‘This defect is Richter-Haaser’s 


practice of pushing the beat during pass- 





ages of technical difficulty at allegro (or 
faster) tempo, with the consequent sacri- 
fice (or disintegration) of metric and 
rhythmic definition. For a man who is 
otherwise so fine an artist, and so pro- 
fessional in his approach, this is a curious 
phenomenon, for this trait is most fre- 
quently found in the playing of students 
who have yet to master articulative dis- 
cipline. Despite editing, this shortcoming 


is to be found here in the development 
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tion (and 
| 'edding Day at 


mainder are indicative of the 


later repeat) of Grieg’s 
Troldhaugen The re- 
more ad- 
mirable aspects of Richter-Haaser’s art- 
trv. Beethoven's two-movement Sonata 
Liehe- 


particularly well realized, while 


aum is offered with such convincing 
irdor that I found myself actually liking 
the piece. The engineering is of high 
caliber throughout \.K. 


Andalusian Dances (In- 
Rumba 
» Fétes (Debussy- 
Leah and Shirley Effenbach 

Omega Stereo OSL-43 


Piano Bravo!: 


fante Jamaican Benjamin); 
Scaramouche (Milhaud 
arr. Ravel); 
(duo-pianists 
$3.98. 

SGIMMICKY 


interesting collection of two-piano pieces. 


effects abound in_ this 
This fact will be of particular interest to 
unusual material for de- 
Here 


solutely no doubt which piano is playing, 


those wishing 


monstrating stereo. there is ab- 
each instrument being quite separate and 
Con- 


cert-hall performance is never quite this 


coming from individual speakers. 


distinct due to the dispersion of sound, but 


then the average listener is never seated 
quite so close to the pianos as he would be 
n listening to this disc. The reproduction 
is very clean (perhaps because there is only 

little 


per side), 


less than fifteen minutes of music 


although the piano tone is 


rather hard and dry without any real 


mellowness. The playing features some 


good ensemble work and grasp of the 


various styles; there is considerable charm 
in these interpretations, even though other 
duo-piano teams have brought more élan 
to Scaramouche or 
Fétes. The lack of 


must, however, be blamed at 


more atmosphere to 
these characteristics 


least partly 


on the unkind piano tone. I.K. 
e 

Carlson Plays the Classics: Polonaise 

n A flat; Fantasie Impromptu; Dance 

Terror; Blue Danube Waltz; Hun- 


trian Rhapsody No. 2; Gnomenreigen; 
D flat; Reflets Dans L'Eau; 
Prelude in G minor; David Carlson 
piano). Hifirecord Stereo R204, $5.95. 
THE jacket state that “David 
Curlson plays these time honored piano 


tude in 


notes 


clissics with the fresh approach of youth, 


lember, 1960 


DISCURIO 


The latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 


Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 


Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 


with little attention paid to what any other 


artist has ever done with them before.” 


The comment is quite apt, if “fresh’’ is 


taken as “impertinent”. IT am amazed at 


the carelessness with which the record 


company has handled this album. The 


artist performs one set of works; quite 
another is listed on the jacket (sans com- 
poser'’s names), and yet 
the label. 
Chopin's Polonaise in A flat, Fantasie Im- 
promptu, Scherzo in B flat and “ Revolu- 
tionary” Etude, Liszt’s Gnomenreigen and 
Etude in D flat, 


the Warsaw Concerto. 


a third appears on 
The works actually included are 


Ravel's Jeux d’Eau, and 
Phe disc opens with 
the Polonaise, but its introduction has been 


amputated. Editorial errors aside, when 


it comes to Mr. Carlson's playing this 


listener is confused as to his aim in pre- 
“Classics”. Has he 
these particular works because he 
that best lend 


surfacey kind of playing 


senting the chosen 
feels 
they themselves to the 


associated with 
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popular music improvisation? Does he 
believe that a musical purée will make the 
classics more palatable to an audience that 
would prefer Mantovani in the first place? 
lo be sure, Mr. Carlson is an exceedingly 
prodigious pianist who breezes through 
some technically formidable works, but he 
seems to have little understanding or svm- 
pathy for the composer's musical intent 
lle prefers to concentrate on technical 
bravura and sentimental melodies His 
best plaving is to be heard in the Warsax 
Concerto, which leads one to believe that he 
is probably most comfortable in and best 


ited to a supper club type of pianism 


The recital was recorded in the Kaiser 

\luminum Dome in Honolulu, with a high 

um plitic illo that n ikes the piano overly 

large and causes a mnoving Ostinato ol 

pedal noise DA 

* 

The Concert Piano in Stereo: J. S. 
BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
nD minor; D. SCARLATTI: Sonata 
n FECL. 23 nd D minor (L. 413 
SCHUMANN: Romance in F sharp 


Op. 2 \ , Novelette, Op. 21, No. 7: 


CHOPIN: Berceuse in D flat, Op. 37; 
Walts in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; 
BRAHMS: /nlerme 
0 117, No. 2; Rhapsody in G minor 
Op. 79, No. 2; RACHMANINOFF: 
\Vélodie in E, Op. 3, No. 3; Peter Katin 
plano London Stereo CS-6085, $4.98 


sSTHE STAR of this release is the London 


in B flat minor, 


engineering staff Here is a piano record- 
ing so realistic that one tends to revel in its 
glory to the exclusion of the artist and the 


VLSI What price progress, you say 


Prue, but it only happens the first time you 


hear the record The second time one 
ible to hear Peter Katin He is a neat 
pianist with small-scale projection. He is 


it his best in the two Scarlatti sonatas 


which, if they are presented without the 
romantic atmosphere to which we have 
become accustomed in the playing of such 


irtists as Gieseking, nevertheless emerge 


is healthy, somewhat extrovert Italian 
music of the period. They sound well this 
way, too. The Schumann Romance is well 


played, not with the most glamorous tone, 
but with such fastidious dynamics and real 


forward motion that one cannot forget the 


OS 





impression the music makes. The rest of 
the recital ranges from some mannered 
Chopin toa fine, reflective beginning in the 
Brahms /ntermezzo. ‘The remainder of this 


latter piece suffers from playing that lacks 


breadth and power. These qualities are in 
short supply in Katin’s work C5.b 
2 

The Two Pianos of Leonard Pennario: 
Waltz, Op. 15 (Arensky); Waltzes, Op. 39 
Vos. 1,2, 11, 14, 15) (Brahms); Slavonic 
Dances (Op. 46, No. 8; Op. 72, No. 10; 
Op. 46, No. 1) (Dvorak); Blue Danuhe 
Walts (J. Strauss-Chasins 
Dances (Op. 35, Nos. 3 and 2) (Grieg 
Varche militaire (Schubert); Minute 
Varch of the 


Lunatics (Pennario); Jamaican Rumba 


Norwegian 


Walts (Chopin-Pennario 


Jenjamin); Leonard Pennario (pianos). 
Capitol Stereo SP-8517, $5.98. 
s THESE retined and conscientious read- 
ings will please Pennario fans, though for 
my taste they are a bit tame. Pennario is 
the whole show as he plays both parts of 
the duo thanks to the miracle of electronics. 
But the gimmick backfires. While he 
achieves a rapport possibly beyond any 
two different individuals, there is none of 
the excitement that comes from the blend- 
ing of separate personalities. The duo- 
piano fare itself is pleasant and well con- 
trasted. ‘The sound ts clear, though there 
is little stereo spread D.A. 
+ 
Claudette Sorel: Piano’ Recital 
CHOPIN: Sonata in B minor, No. 3, Op. 
58: LISZT: Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 
123; RACHMANINOFF: | Preludes: 
inB minor, Op 32, No. 10; in E flat, Op 
23, No.6; in A minor, Op. 32, No.9; in 
D minor, Op. 23, No. 3; RAFF: La 
Fileuse; MOSZKOWSKI: Etinceilles. 
Monitor MC-2044, $4.98. 
AFRENCH-born, American-trained, 
Claudette Sorel is a pianist with a musical 
maturity far beyond her years. A former 
child prodigy, she has long since accepted 
her remarkable technique as a fact, and 
makes full use of it as a tool for her highly 
imaginative musical ideas. She has ex- 
traordinary success with large and, for 
many pianists, elusive romantic works like 
Chopin's Sonata and Liszt’s Sonetto del 


Petrarca. One is aware at the outset of 
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each work that she has a clear-cut plan in 
1, but within its | laries the*play- 
mund, Dut within its boundaries the play 
g is spontaneous and free. She innovates 


certain strong accents, and takes some 


liberties with tempi and phrasing, but the 
changes usually make sense, and even 
enhance her rather personal concepts of 
the works. In her hands, the Rachmani 

ff Preludes are exquisitely formed minia- 
tures; the Moszkowski and Raff pieces, 


fixtures on concert programs of several 
decades ago, make a delightful comeback. 
the clarity of the recorded sound does the 
irtist every justice in a program that is as 
elegant as its performance. D.A. 
. 

Keyboard Music of the French Court; 

Paul Maynard 


Vheological Seminary, 


the General 
New York City; 
\merican Society 
\S-1006, $4.98, 


organ ol 


ind) harpsichord) 

Concerts-In-The-Home 

or in Stereo, $5.98 
SSIXTH of the 


series issued by this label (the others were 


records in the initial 


reviewed in the May issue, page 700), this 
disc is devoted to some exceptionally in 
teresting music of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries for both organ 
The organ works in 
Pierre du Mage, 
Nicholas le Bégue’s Les Cloches, a Dialogue 
in D minor by Nicholas de Grigny, two 
Noels, ‘“Puer Nobis Nascitur’” and ‘Or 
Ditesnous Marie’, by 
uncle of Jean Frangois Dandrieu); the 
Noel, “Joseph est bien Marie’ by Claude 
Jalbastre, and, from Couperin’s two organ 
masses, the Fugue Sur Les Jeux D’Anches, 
Plein Chant: Et in Terra Pax, Petite Fugue 
r Le Chromhorne, 


ind) harpsichord. 


clude a Grand Jeu by 


Pierre Dandrieu 


Dialogue sur Les Jeux de 
lTrompettes, and finally Offertotre sur Les 
Grands Jeux. The harpsichord selections 
consist of a Chaconne, Allemande, Courante, 
nuet, and Branle de Basque by Louis 
Couperin, a Pavanne, Courante de Madame, 
and Gigue Bruscanbille by Jacques Champ- 
three 
pieces by the little-known Elizabeth Jac- 
1669-1729): La Flam- 


ion de Chambonniéres, and finally 


quet de la Guerre 


a? a Minuet, and a Rigaudon, In both 
the organ and harpsichord works Paul 
Maynard displays his customary high 
musicianship and knowledge of style of the 
period, and his performances are a pleasure 
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HARPSICHORDS 
CLAVICHORDS 


are now available 
at the most reasonable 
prices in our time 


SPERRHAKE 
Passau/Germany 
offers instruments of the highest 
Quality and Beauty 


AS LOW AS: 
$400 for a clavichord 
$475 for a harpsichord 
UP TO: 
$3000 for a full concert 
harpsichord 


Descriptive literature on request 


ROBERT S. TAYLOR 
8710 Garfield Street 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 











to hear. The splendid organ, newly built in 

the New York General Theological Semi- 

nary, is extremely well recorded, as is also 

the harpsichord, though the latter is at 

much too loud a volume in relation to the 

companion instrument. L.Ix 

= 

A Recital of Classical and Pre-Classi- 
cal Music for the Keyboard 
LULLY: Gavotte in D minor; COU- 
PERIN: Le 7ic-Toc-Choc; D. SCAR- 
LATTI: Sonatas in A (L. 494) and C 
(L. 104); KREBS: Bourrée in E flat; 
K. P. E. BACH: Andantino in B minor: 
MOZART: Sonata in A minor (K. 310); 
HUMMEL: Rondo in E flat, Op. 11; 
BEETHOVEN: Polonaise in C, Op. 89; 
Gyorgy Czilfra (piano). Angel 
$4.98. 

AIN his first recording outside the vir- 


tuoso repel tory, 


3561 :. 


the eminent’: Hungarian 
pianist comes up with a number of agree- 
able surprises. The selections performed 
span a century of keyboard writing, and 
consist in the main of neglected but worthy 


The Lully, Krebs, 


and Bach items are treasurable, and the 


minor masterpieces. 
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Hummel also is a sheer delight. Cziffra's 
patrician style, with its exquisite phrasing 
ind amazing dexterity, is admirably suited 
to the harpsichord works, and these are 
translated into the idiom of the piano with 
rare sensitivity \lthough Cziffra’s play 
ing throughout is subdued in intensity and 
dynamics, it is micrometered to such 
mechanical perfection, polish, and finesse, 


so thoroughly homogenized in its tonal 





idjustmenuts id so evenly balanced, as to 
seem like the uncanny and unerring re- 
creation of some fantastic IBM machine's 
itiny of the scores Yet, for all its 
mechanical perfection and kid-gloved 
virtuosity, the musical values hidden be- 
hind the icade command respect, compel 


ittention, and grow on one with repeated 


Phe Bach Andantino in B minor, as 


Czittra plays it, turns out to be sometning 
of a puzzler. Did Bach write two versions 
{ this work, or has Czilfra improvised on 
the ¢ bile from the Sonata in B minor? 
For such it is without the “fill-ins”. [I 
Czitlra has doctored up the Cantabile, he 


has enriched it with discriminating good 
ste, and his playing of it is the most 
haunt d memorable thing on the 


dist RK. 


Souvenirs: Eine kleine Gigue, K. 374 
Mozart); Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57 
hopin); Schlummerlied Vogel als 
Prophet; Trdumereit (Schumann); Spring 
Son Me ndelssohn); Butterfly; French 
Serenade: To the Spring (Grieg); Clair 
Cakewalk; Fille 


iux cheveux de lin, Jardins sous la plur 


Golliwog's 
Debussy); Poem in F sharp, Op. 32 
\ 1; Prelude in E, Op. 15, No. 4 
Scriabin); Jeux d'eau (Ravel); Walter 
(sieseking plano). \ng rel 35488, $4.98 
A\LTHOUGH this recording purports to 


be in the nature ot album of encore ma- 


terial, the superb performances themselves 
vo far beyond the usual expectation from 
that type of collection. Make no mistake 
ihout it, this disc is a gem and will give 
countless hours of pleasure. Regrettably, 
the majority of these pieces have been 
culled from records released previously 

ill the Debussy, the Ravel, Mozart, Grieg, 


Mendelssohn, and the Schumann 7 rdumerei 
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from his complete Kinderscenen). What 

Gieseking before his untimely death was 

able to record and which has never before 

been issued is, however, worth the price of 
the disc alone, even for those who already 
own the remaining works in his perform- 
ances. The Schumann Schlummerlied and 
the Vogel als Prophet (an absolutely fantas- 
tic interpretation of this quixotic piece, 
plaved with the most unbelievable sen- 
sitivity) were both recorded in 1955. The 
Chopin Berceuse (even though Chopin was 
never one of Gieseking’s specialties, this 
performance is most delicate and beauti- 
fully colored) and the two Scriabin works 
his only recorded excursion, to the best of 
my knowledge, into that composer "s music) 
date from the pianist’s last recording 
sessions of October, 1956. Both old and 
new material show Gieseking to be at the 

height of his powers. The piano sound, a 

little tubby in the bass, is none the less 

extremely lifelike and gives the impression 

of an instrument in the intimacy of a room 

rather than ina concert hall. Most highly 

recommended. [.K. 
* 

CHOPIN: Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53; 
Scherzo No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 
LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 in 
D flat; Mephisto Waltz; BRAHMS: 
Intermezzo in B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2; 
Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2; 
RACHMANINOFF: Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 3, No. 2; Lorin Hollander 
piano). RCA Camden Stereo CAS- 
534, $2.98. 

SHOLLANDER is, at sixteen, already a 

veteran of five years of public appearances 

with such professional organizations as the 

San Antonio and Detroit Symphony Or- 

chestras. Listening to this album, which 

presumably represents his best work to 
date, one hears a pianist of very assured 
technical proficiency, with a firm grasp of 
rhythmic and metric values, who tends to 
sound rather mechanical. This seems to 
be attributable to a lack of personal tem- 
perament, little or no awareness of style or 
subtleties, and a very limited dynamic 
vocabulary. That Hollander is a gifted 
and promising talent is without question, 
but by no means is he ready for the 
permanence of recording. A.K. 
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Choruses from all over 


E IN THE States are only too prone to forget 

W ithe achievements of our Canadian neighbors 
ticularly in matters musical Four Canadian 

s that have just come my way for review will 


rve as an ear-opener to those who enjoy boy choirs 


Che first two of these make up an anthology of 


s, mostly familiar, around the church calendar 
The introductory Thy Hand, O God, Has Guided 


leads into the Advent hymn, O Come, O Come 





Emanuel, with its powerful plainsong melody. Of 
e Father's Love Begotten, O Come, All Ye Faithful, As 
h Gladness, Ride On, Ride On in Maiesty, Jesus 
Christ Is Risen Today and the rest take us through 
e year to All Saints Day and Vaughan Williams 
plendid For All the Saints and we close with Now 
Thank We All Our God The Choir is that of St 
Simon the Apostle in Toronto, directed by Eric 


Lewis The hymns are given with numerous stan- 
zas--are they all complete?—-some in unison, some 
vith descant The texts, actually, are the im- 
portant thing The singing of the choir is in the 
English tradition; the boys even pronounce like 

e British. The voices are sweet and appealing 
ind the program has impressive dignity. The pro- 


notes, however, should be approached with 








ition Canterbury CHL-601 2, $5.95 each 

Three boy soloists from this same choir give us 
ther record, titled The Boy Chorister Sing \ll 
ive strong, sweet, fresh voices, and they have been 
well taught. Already they are singers of accomplish- 
ment; they are musical and they have taste. From 
the fact that the lion's share of the program is given 
to Master Bruce Lowden it is apparent that he is the 
special star of the choir, and he justifies his position. 
Perhaps he misses some of the intricacies of the 
Mozart Alleluia (so do most of the mature sopranos 
» tackle it) but he performs this difficult number 
spirit. Few youthful choir singers could match 
his good work in Hear Ye, Israel, My Heart ever 
Faithful, and Come unto Him. And he is especially 
easing in Michael Head's The Robin's Carol. 

Master Fraser Brown does creditably with J Kune 


that My Redeemer Liveth and Art Thou Troubled 
Ww h latter is, of course, an English adaptation of 
D eit from Handel's ‘“‘Rodelinda’. It is Brown 


ig who has the fun of singing Diack’s Little Jack 
Horner (with apologies to Handel). Master Harold 
Smith, apparently a younger boy, has his moment in 
S« bert’s Hedge Roses. The program reflects 
credit upon the choir's director, Eric Lewis. There 
ire organ accompaniments by George Brough and 


by Avey Bryam (Canterbury BCL-501 


» from Toronto comes the Chapel Choir of the 


B p Strachen School, conducted by John .M 
H ns, with Muriel Collen at the piano. Thisisa 
gr » of girls singing sweetly and with all the simple 
cl of youth The program ranges from such 
far ir items, suitably arranged, as My Mother 


B Me Bind My Hair, Lift Thine Eyes (from 
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Elijah Bring a7 h, Angels We Have Heard on 
High, and the Brahms Lullaby, to less usual fare such 
as German's Orpheus with His Lute, Willan’s Mag- 
nificat and even Byrd's Lullab From time to time 
the pertormances are genuinely moving- -those who 
are not already familiar with O Can Ve Sew Cushions 
are advised to make its acquaintance here. Michael 
Head's Ships of Arcady, also, is sung with almost 
breathless serenity I liked the jauntiness of these 


youngsters’ Comin’ thru the Rye, and | was pleasant- 


ly surprised to recognize in Fisherman's Night Son 
the melody I know as My Love's an Arbutus Phe 
second side tells the Christma tory with quiet 
narrative and a succession of appropriate song 


Canterbury CHL-603, $5.95 


Of a strikingly different tradition is the singing of 
Les Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Boi who pre 
sent a “world tour Phis means, of course, songs 


from Holland, Canada, Mexico, Greece, Japan, the 


United States, et a real variety show of musical 
stvles and language To those whose hearts go ir 
resistibly out to the singing of youngsters it will mat 


ter little that the boy Japanese is probably as 
quaint as is their English in My Bonnie Lies over the 


Ocean and White Ch ima I have long counted 
myself among the admirers of this choir, though I 
must conte to some disappointment as I remember 


certain records made by the group as it was in the 
thirties. Notably, there was a devastatingly lovely 
performance of A la Claire Fontaine: the song is here 
but something has gone out of the performance 
Pathé DTX-260, $5.95 
Vv 

Leaving the younger generation, I now find my- 
self listening to the Reverend Abraham Kahikina 
and the choir of the Kawaiahao Church, the oldest 
in Hawaii Phis is an inspirational record, a church 


service with hymns, Scripture, anthems and sermon 





partly in the Hawaiian language, partly in I 





Amusingly, the Jn/lammatu om Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater is heard in the language of the Island There 
is much atmosphere in the record, available in stereo 
Kapp Stereo SKS 3040, $4.98) or mono (KL-1157, 
$3.98). 


v 








Some may find in piration, too, in a program 
called “Let's All Sit to Him in which a group 
with none of the credentials of a professional choir 
backs up the solo efforts of Red Foley The accent 
is on Gospel Si g: Foley tyle incorporates the 





casual beat and the shifting attack of the crooner 


Decca Stereo S)DL-78903, $4.98). 


v 


Professional the Don Cossack Choir undeniably 
is, and once more conductor Jaroff has made up a 
virtuoso program for his men. Called ‘‘Russian 
Fair’’ the disc incorporates elaborate arrangements 


of tunes from their homeland, some well known, 
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lel David's Lamentation (Billings); Londonderry 
1ir (Anon.); Battle Hymn of the Republic (Wil- 
ynusky Mormon Tabernacle Choir Dr 
Richard P. Condie, director) and Philadelphia 
by Eugene Ormandy: 
and Frank W. Asper (or- 


Orchestra 





\lexander 








ganists Columbia ML-5386, $4.98. 
ATHE setting of The Lord's Prayer which gives this 
set its t is taken from Leroy J. Robertson's 
vatorio from the Book Mormon and is theretore a 
kind of special possession of this choir. Come, Come, 





t 


the great trek across the 





Ve Saints, commemor 


i 









country, recalls a stirring moment in American 
history Dr. Robertson, who studied with Chad- 
wick, Leichtentritt, and Bloch, writes effectively 
and with real fervor. The Brahms selection, from 
the Requiem, is given with organ, as are some of the 
ther pieces Dr. Crawford Gates, who arranged 
the favorite Mormon hymn, O My Father, carries on 
i tradition, for he was a pupil of Robertson. Among 
the more conventional things that follow we may 
single out the quite moving David's Lamentation by 
nposer, William Billings, and 
Peter Wilhousky’s skillfully made arrangement of 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. Were orchestra 


and chorus join in a little drama, advancing from 


America’s pioneer c« 








the distance and building up toa strong climax. The 
work of the choir has its familiar solidity, and the 


hestra plays with its accustomed finish. —-P.L.M 


oe 
The Vienna Academy Chorus on Tour: 
Crucifixus (Lotti); Gott meine Zuversicht (Schu- 
bert); Ave verum, K. 618; Stindchen, K. 441c; 
Ca mio, Druck und Schluck, K. Anh. 5; Das 
Band K. 441 (Mozart Tritsch-Tratsch Polka 
ut Friihlingsstimmen 


Pizzicato Polka 








Strau irr 
Strauss, arr. Gr An der schonen blauen 
Donau, (Strauss, arr. Scholtis); Zwoa Sterndel am 
Himm folksong); Hore-Jodler folksong) ; 
Da evreckize Wieserl (folksong); Stille Nacht 
Gruber); Vienna Academy Chorus conducted 
by Giinther Theuring. Westminster WP-6088, 
$3.98 

ASINCE the ‘ 1 Aca y Chorus has been 
iring yuntry for several seasons, I take this to 

pr rily intended as a record of interest to 





10 have heard the group. The performances 





t ‘ 
ire polished and professional, yet perhaps a little 
red The wonderful 8-voice Crucifixus by Lotti 
ve have recently had settings in 6 voices from the 


Netherlands Chamber Choir and in 10 by David 


Randolph's Masterwork Chorus) is sung with 


veight and dignit but the voices are a little too 
vibrant for the good of the blend. The lovely 
Schubert setting the Twenty-third Psalm for 


*n's voices with piano is rather reserved, as is 





ie Mozart Ave verum And the humor of the 
Mozart pieces is certainly not over- 





the reverse of the disc the singers enter 

e occasion, though they still 
g rather quietly. In Friuhlingsstimmen there is a 
yprano soloist with a good high F for the finish and 


with the ability to sing the sinuous melody with skill 





not aband the folksongs the young 


I 1emselves, especially in the 
little jodel song. -P.L.M. 
J 


r- 
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WERE co with a dis 


fronted 


| 1 . 
ister in the July Schwann listing: 


nearly four 


Westminster 


hundred 


h id 


records 


deleted 
Not all of 


deserved to remain in the catalogue, to be 


these discs 


them, whether or not 


sure Sut many o 


they contained the finest) performances 


imaginable, were the only versions to be 


had 


pretations were indeed very tine, some even 


\nd a surprising number of the inter- 
inspired. .\s a service to fellow collectors I 
have taken the trouble to collate these cut- 


they are herewith in 








outs nad yiven 
numeric order I have commented 
briefly on a few of them \sterisks in- 
dicate only recordings, or only remaining 
ies as of the date of deletion 
v 
18002 (GE MINIANI ( 0 3 kng 
Bar e Or Scherch 
Althe \ t 1 eared earlier this year 
18004 \ t rv ce tA ] gr I € 
‘ ¢ € transcription, b 
\lex Bloc Bre Chopin, Falla, Faurt 
Csrar s, Kune, Nin, Popper, Ravel, Rimsky 
Korsak Tartir 
18005 TCHAIKOVSKY Piat Pieces, Oj 40* 
N Reisenberg 
18006 SCHUMANN Vi vrthe Or 4 Pierre 
M tenor, Fr Holetschek, piat 
A! even g! ngs, not really a 
] I best g iilable in ore 
gq pe € sewhe but this is the 
18008 RAVE! Ga 1 H il Jeux t 
VJ I 1 Reine Gianol ano 
18009 1). SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsich 
1 8; Fernar Valet 
Ase ] the July issue t contains a 
etailed breakdowr ill 25 volumes 
18010 SCHUMANN: D be Op. 48; Lieder 
O 4 M ‘ Holetschek 
ANo great loss. Fischer-Dieskau’s Dichterliebe 
1) DL-9930. His version of the Heine 
I being ¢ Electrola, but 
leleted recording by 
( rd S n Lor LL-1476. The great 
a h4 le is the last one, Mit Myrthen und 
k Irmgard Seetrie nce described by 
S inn as ‘‘ar isis in the present 
atime lieder singer is performed it superbly 
S 1 H e antl on Deutsche 
Gr whon 19067 mport 








1 column for collectors 


By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


18016 SCHUMANN Adagio and 
Fantastestucke, Op. 73; Sticke 
SCHUBERT 
ir peggione 


Athe Schubert is recurrent, but most of the 


Allegro, Op. 70 
im Volkston, Op. 
102 (*) 


Sonata in A minor for 


Janigro and Eugenio’ Bagnoli. 


Schumann works have been neglected. They are 
captivating, the Op. 102 pieces particularly 

18018 9 DYLAN THOMAS: Under Milk Wood 
AC aedmon’s (TC-2005) is superior and still avail 
able 

18020 Rhyme of the Mariner and other 


Ancient 
poems 

18022 WARLOCK 
der Young, tenor, and Gordon Watson, piano 
Alnteresting music 

18023 J. S. BACH: Sonata N 1 
Julian Olevsky, violin 

18024 WALTON 


Quartet; Violin Sonata* 


The Curlew; 12 Songs*; Alexan 


Partita No. 2; 


Piano Quartet*; Robert Masters 
Max Rostal, violin, and 

Colin Horsley 
18025 J. C. BACH: Sonata in A for two pianos*; 

Badura-Skoda and Demus; k. P. E. BACH 
nia in D; Vienna Symphony 
Concerto in A 


piano 


Sinfonia tn Sint 





Orch., Swoboda; Pt minor* 
Holetschek, Vienna Sy1 
Athis disc 


usic is not so superficial as might be supposed 


phony Orch., Swoboda. 

has given me much pleasure. The 
rom one hearing 

18026 SCHUBERT (“The 
Great’); Philharmonic Promenade Orch., Boult. 

18027 HAYDN: String Quartets, Op. 64, No. 4 and 


Op. 76, N 6: 


Symphony No. 9 in ( 


Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
AThese performances remain in the Westminster 


catalogue but in other couplings. 


18029 1D. SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsichord, 
Vol. 9; Valenti 
18031 TELEMANN: Quartet in D minor for three 


flutes and continuo; Wittgenstein, Wilt, Baron, 
Marlowe; Sonata Polonaise No. 2*; Trio Sonata 
in E; Schneiderhan, Swoboda, violins; Benesch, 
cello; Holetschek, harpsichord; Trio in E minor 
Wittgenstein, flute; grenner, oboe; Hubert, 
cello; Marlowe, harpsichord 
AThe two Trio Sonatas are still available on 
Westminster XWN-18585 
18032 SAMMARTINI: Concerto Grosso, Op. 11, 
\ 4*- PERGOLESI: Trio Sonata with Strings*; 
Vienna Sy Moralt; LOCATELLI 
sso, Op. 1, No. 8 


iphony Orch., 
Elegiac Symphony*; Concerto Gre 
Same Orch., Swoboda 


Al have always had a warm spot especially foi 


the Sammartini, with its moving fugue. 
18034 BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge (arr. orch.); 
Symphony N 1 Vienna Symphony Orch., 


Scherchen 
Alry to find the 


don LL-526, also deleted) to hear how this work 


Miinchinger Grosse Fuge (Lon 


it must be done by an orchestra. 
Haydn 
Festival 


should be done i 
18035 BRAHMS 


Overture: Academt 


Variations; Tragic 


Overture; Alto 
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Rhapsody; Philharmonic Promenade Orch., 
Boult, with Monica Sinclair, contralto. 
18046 MOZART we. tt. Mm BH: 


Vienna Symphony Orch., Swoboda. 


Sym phontes 


Akeplaced on the same label with superior ver 
sions by Leinsdort. 

18047 MOZART: Quartets K 
K. 465 (“Dissonant’’); 

18053 MOZART 
Quartet 

18054 HAYDN 


Fournier, violin; 


458 (The Hunt’) and 
Parrenin Quartet 
Quartets K. 155/8; — Barylli 
String Trtos, Nos. 10, 16, and 24*; 
Janigro, cello; Badura-Skoda, 
piano 

AAnother project that never reached completion 
This 


tention than it has received 


part of Haydn's corpus deserves more at 
He worked out some 
ot his 


most interesting experimental ideas with 


this combination of instruments hese per 


formances are admirable, if not quite up to the 
fever pitch achieved by Lili Kraus, Szymon Gold 
berg, and Anthony Pini in the long-deleted Decca 
DX-104 

18056 BEETHOVEN 
Vo. 28; Kurt 
AIN the early days of LP these were stopgap 


and now they won't be missed 


Piano Sonatas No. 4 and 


Appelbaum. 

Versions, For me 
the great recording of the Op. 101, incidentally, is 
that by Backhaus (formerly on London LL-597; 
now re-numbered C M-9054), which I think is the 
finest thing he has done on LP 

18057 HAYDN 
tasia in C; 


Fan 
flat 


on Vartazioni in A; 
Arietta con 
in I 


Variaziont 


Arietta 
Variazioni in E 
Andante varte 


minor; Capriccio inG (all*); 


Tema con in C; Nadia Reisenberg, 
piano. 

AHlere is a superb record 
sing, the artist very much “tuned in’. 

18058 HAYDN: Divertimento in C*; Octet in F*: 
4 Marches; MICHAEL HAYDN: Divertimento 
in C*; Zaire*; Turkish Suite; 
Ens., Karl Haas. 

AThis record will be missed. 


played by a group which obviously was familiar 


The music is engros 


London Baroque 
Everything is well 


with the music before the recording sessions took 
place—a rare phenomenon! 

18065 VILLA-LOBOS: The 
Echaniz, piano. 

18066 DVORAK: Siring Quintet in G, Op. 77*; 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet, augmented; Violin 
Sonata in F, Op. 57*; Four Romantic Pieces, Op. 
75*; Peter Rybar, violin, and Holetschek. 
Akeally too lovely a disc to suffer deletion. The 


exceptionally fine Quintet receives a most idio 


Baby's Family*; José 


matic performance. 

18068 ID. SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Har pischord, 
Vol. 10; Valenti. 

18069 JANACEK: Taras Bulba; Suite for String 
Orchestra*; SMETANA Wallenstein's Camp; 


Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
18071 
Russian 


Swoboda. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 


Themes*; 


Sinfonietla on 


Vienna Symphony Orch., 


Swoboda; Quintet in B flat*; Raupenstrauch, 
piano, and Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group. 
18072 J. S. BACH: Partita No. 3; Sonata No. 2; 
Olevsky. 
18075 BRUCKNER: Psalms 112, 150*; R. 
STRAUSS: Wanderers Sturmlied; Hilde Ceska, 
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COMPLETE 
MONTHLY 
CATALOG 

OF STEREO 

& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 


aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 


posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
of selection you want. The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
If he doesn’t carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 
Be sure to dealer's name. 


issue. 


include 


W. Schwann, Inc. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catalog. | am 


enclosing 35c. 


MY NAME IS 
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in Equipment Review 


OST readers, I am sure, realize that 
M a Magazine column such as this one 
s actually written some time in advance of 
What 


ow reading, in September, I would nor- 


the date of publication you are 


mally begin to write at least two months 


before my deadline, which in this case is 


was) the latter part of July. Thus, in late 
May, I planned to offer evaluations of a 
tuner, a tape recorder, and a new tone arm. 
Since I feel it necessary, In most cases, to 
ise a product for at least a month prior to 
reviewing it, it follows that for this issue I 
should have been busy listening and com- 


July. 


ever, during that time, among a good many 


paring throughout June and How- 


other things, | moved my entire household 
to sorely needed larger quarters where, as 
of this writing, the sole electronic devices 

with 
and a table model RC.\ AM 
resplendent 


\ll of that the 


reviews for this issue just didn’t get done. 


operation are a_ television set 
ibbit ears 
with its 


idio, eight-inch 
peaker which is to say 


I am, nevertheless, going to take ad- 
intage of the space alotted to my column 
to discuss a number of things that have 
been on my mind 
v 
Many pieces of mail, to start with, seem 
One of the 


nost common goes something like this: I 


to ask the same questions 


have X-number of dollars to spend for a 
What should 


These queries are of course im- 


nusic reproduction system 
1 buy? 
wossible to answer by mail. There are just 
factors involved in the choice of 


Most 


rice category are 


oOo Many 


equipment products in a given 


remarkably similar in 
ver-all quality. The differences are slight 
id for the most part they are concerned 
vith operation and convenience rather 
han sound per se. Where differences are 
reat, as in speakers and cartridges, the 
hoice of a component is often a matter of 


ste. For example, in the past year I have 


1960 


blember, 





By LARRY ZIDE 


reviewed a 


Only 
\udio-Empire, 


half-dozen cartridges. 


two, the Grado and _ the 
suited my personal tastes more or less, and 
vet every cartridge tested was excellent in 
one way or another The Pickering 380 
and Dynaco units were superb in theit 
ability to separate channels, but the sound 
they produced, though excellent, was not 
entirely to my liking I listen for clarity, 
i.e. transient response, and a firm, solid, 
non-booming bass In the high end, I look 
I find that 


bright” at- 


for smoothness and cleanness. 


cartridges which are slightly 


tract me This confessional is by way of 
illustrating the complexity of attempting 
to suggest a choice of component for some- 
one I have never met and whose tastes | 
know nothing about 

I havea letter currently froma man who 
Dual 


here, 


complains that his 1006 changer, 


rated so highly does not function 


properly. He states that the changer will 
stop in mid-cycle. The implication is that 


I should have stated this in my review. 
Well, first of all, it is difficult to be sure of a 
manufacturer's quality control from one 
sample (in this particular case I happened 
to have two samples). Secondly, even the 
best inspection procedures will occasionally 
defective unit. Or a 


pass a component 


may be jarred out of adjustment in ship- 


ment. In any event, though my samples 


were not afflicted by this malady, the 


reader's was. Sucha unit will be replaced, 
or its defect corrected, by any reputable 
dealer. Failing this, the manufacturer 
should be contacted. 

In short, my reviews cover what I find. | 
do not attempt to gloss over real or po- 
tential deficiencies. But whatever abilities 


I may have, clairvoyance is not one of 


them. 


I don't want the foregoing to be con- 


strued to mean that I do not want mail. 


Quite the contrary. I welcome comments 


and criticisms. If I may be permitted a 














clu he 


entitled to have vour say. Starting soon, 


this is vour column and you are 
selected letters will be printed 

Incidentally, in the course of trans- 
ferring my domicile several pieces of mail, 
not vet answered, were apparently lost. If 
vou have written to me prior to mid-July 
and have not vet received a reply, please 
drop me a note again 

People often ask me for information 
thout my personal music-listening system 
Since Lam always using parts of my system 
to test new equipment for this column, it is 
sometimes difficult for me to recall just 
which units have achieved a degree of per- 
sistent use sutficient to qualify them as 
“permanent” parts. Certainly my pair of 
\R-3 speakers has been with me longest 
They are currently powered by the Cita- 


tion IT amplifier, the most recent acquisi 


tion Phe Citation was reported on in the 
July issue The basic turntable is a Fair- 
hild, with both a Grado and an Audio- 
Empire arm mounted on it. The Grado at 
present contains a Gr ido Custom cart- 
ridge »> my € the best-sound ne Cart- 
ridge around I sav sounding, because for 
stereo this cartridge is only fairly good 


The \udio-Empire arm is used for testing 

‘w cartridges and for playing stereodises 
stereophonicalls I generally use the 
Pickering 380 or the = similar-sounding 
Dynaco Stereodyvne II \s I indicated, 
these seem to me to have about the best 
stereo separation currently available. The 
Dynaco, as a point of interest, has been 


considerably improved over the version 


reported on in January's column The 
recent units have been quite flat and 
smooth. It is still, ] think, a member of 


the family of mellow-sounding cartridges, 
the kind that tends to make the bulk of 
stereodiscs sound better than they are. I 
find most stereodiscs less clean-sounding 
than their mono counterparts. Since most 
of the distortion seems to be in the upper 
frequencies, the mellow cartridges make 
these discs much less painful. 

&® Getting back to my system, I employ 
two FM tuners, one a Sherwood, the other 
the Harman-Kardon stereo tuner reported 
on here in April. My preamp-control cen- 
ter is the superlative Marantz Model 7, a 


init for which, after a full vear of steady 











use, my enthusiasm has not diminished. 

This system provides, I believe, the 
finest possible reproduction of sound avail- 
able for home use. I do mot mean, however, 
that any of these components is superior to 
all others. With the possible exception of 
the transducers, which are very much a 
matter of personal taste, each of the elec- 
tronic components probably could be re- 
placed by any of several other equal or 
near-equal products 

For New Yorkers this is Audio Show 
time Having had a_ behind-the-scenes 
glimpse, let me venture to predict that 
some of this vear'’s excitement will be 
generated by two new tuners, one from 
Harman-Kardon and the other from 
Dynakit. Both will be available in kit 
form. There will also be several new turn- 
tables, and at least one new arm, from 
England, that has been highly praised by 
reviewers in that country. All in all, this 
is not a vear of great change, but rather a 
time of continuing refinement. Those of 
vou New Yorkers who will attend the show 
for the first time are advised to wear com- 
fortable shoes. “Those who do not or can- 
not attend will find many of the interesting 
products turning up in this department. 

It does no real good, | am afraid, but I 
must join the many who urge that the 
Federal Communications Commission act 
soon on the several proposals for FM stereo 
multiplexing. I don’t know about the com- 
mercial success of AM-FM stereo in areas 
in which it is in use, but extensive listening 
to this system has failed utterly to impress 
me as worth-while. A few FM stations are 
working together to provide FM-FM 
stereo. To receive this, two FM sets are 
required. The two channels are carried by 
the two different FM stations. The draw- 
backs of this system, although it is tech- 
nically excellent, are obviously formidable. 
So the only hope for quality broadcast 
stereo is FM-multiplexing, a system which 
allows a single FM station to send out two 
or more channels from a single station. 
Only one FM receiver is needed, with a 
relatively inexpensive ($30-$60) adapter. 
The FCC for some time has had several 
systems under consideration. I certainly 
hope that a final decree, one in the public 


interest, will be forthcoming soon. 
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The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Brubeck sans Desmond; Desmond sans Brubeck 


Dave Brubeck: 7he 
CL-1454, $3.98. 
AALL things come to pass, and here is a 
Dave Brubeck Quartet record on which 
Paul Desmond is not present. The 
gentleman who has replaced him (ap- 
parently just for this once) is Bill Smith, 
a clarinetist who was in the Brubeck Octet 
of over ten years ago. Mr. Smith has 
written the compositions for the album, 
all of which are based, in the interests of 
unity, on an old English round referred 
to here as Heigh, Ho, Anybody Home 
I always used to sing it as Heigh, Ho, 
Nobody At Home, but that may just be 
my negative approach to things). The 
things that do not happen to the tune 
here will probably never happen. The 
idea, and the unity that results from it, 
are essentially academic, as is the music 
which sounds mostly like the arrange- 
ments in the earliest Quartet records 
and is a tour de force only in the sense that 
it might be of interest to other musicians. 
Mr. Smith is a fine clarinetist, having a 
tone and pastoral quality similar to 
Jimmy Giuffre (he is at times reminiscent 
of Desmond, too), but I think he is a more 
interesting musician than Giuffre. He has 
a better sense of structure, and he is willing 
to take more chances. There is more 
homogeneity and less excitement than 
when Desmond plays: Mr. Smith is ap- 
parently closer to Brubeck in intent than 
Desmond, and certainly less moving. But 
I do not mean to diminish Mr. Smith by 
comparisons. According to the notes, he 
apparently is not interested in being a 
full-time jazz musician, but there are few 
good clarinetists in jazz, and he could very 
easily become one of them—he is right 
now. The change in circumstances, by 
the way, makes no appreciable change in 
the way Mr. Brubeck plays J.G. 
* 


Dave Brubeck: Southern 
lumbia CL-1439, $3.98. 
AHERE Mr. Brubeck lays his heavy, 
humorless hand on such songs as Darling 
Vellie Gray, Jeanie With the Light Brown 
Hair, and Oh Susanna! His attempt at the 
vrace, charm, and wit these melodies de- 
serve has some of the pathetic, ludicrous 


Riddle. 


Columbia 


Scene. Co- 


September, 1960 


quality of a dancing bear, and the album 
is further hindered by the fact that Paul 
Desmond, who possesses the needed at- 
tributes for this music, does not play on 


several of the selections. J.G. 
° 
Dave Brubeck: JZime Out. Columbia 
CL-1397, $3.98. 
Paul Desmond: Paul Desmond and 


Friends. Warner Brothers W-156, $3.98. 
ATHE Dave Brubeck Quartet has been 
discussed several times in these pages, 
and there is nothing in their latest release 
to warrant a reassessment. It is, for the 
most part (most notably Blue Rondo a la 
Turk) a series of shallowly exciting ar- 
rangements with segments quite obviously 
inserted in which Paul Desmond can play 
jazz. It features one very interesting 
piece, Three to Get Ready, in which two 
bars of 34 alternate with two bars of 4/4. 
Coming out, as it does, at the same time 
as an album Desmond recorded with 
guitarist Jim Hall, and bassist Percy 
Heath and drummer Connie Kay of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, it offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to reconsider the often- 
voiced opinion that Desmond should 
leave Brubeck and go out on his own. 

In the Brubeck Quartet, Desmond 
operates to greatest effect as a contrast: 
delicate lyricism opposed to bombast. 
The principle of contrast is one used to 
great etlect by some of the finest groups 
in the country. Miles Davis sets himself 
off against the fire of John Coltrane and 
his rhythm section; the essentially languid 
quality of a Gil Evans arrangement lessens 
his impact. In the MJQ, while playing 
much quieter music than is to be heard in 
either of the two albums being reviewed 
here, Milt Jackson supplies the passion to 
counterbalance John Lewis’ architectural 
structures. 

Desmond plays as well in his own album 
as he has ever played—he has, of course, a 
finer rhythm section than he has ever 
worked with—but something is missing. 
It is understandable that he should sound 
less assured than with Brubeck, but that 
is not the problem. He does not adapt 
himself to the different requirements of 
working with Jim Hall, who is, unfortu- 


79 








nately, not the other major solo voice that 


this album needed Hall is in the same 
lvrical vein as Desmond, so what is missing 
is the quality of contrast Phat is what 


causes the hageging feeling of incomplete- 
ness that accompanies initial hearings of 
this LP—not, as might be supposed, the 
absence of the almost-expected Brubeck 
voice, and not the absence of a piano in 
the group. But it must also be said that 
Desmond, having plaved tor over ten 
vears with one group, relies on techniques 
that have their greatest ellect, based on 
long empathy with that group, and that 
have become favorites with him—certain 


special endings, and the contrapuntal 
chase, a failure here on East of the Sun 
But it is most noticeable when Desmond 


the master of entering after another man’s 
solo—re-enters in his familiar way, reply- 
ing to a statement which has not been 


made Greer because the nature of 


Something New, Something Blue. 
Columbia CL-1388, $3.98 


A’ ITHIS collection Was designed lo 


demonstrate the talent of four young 
composer-arrangers working in that still 
undetined area of modern music in which 
jazz meets the more traditional ‘concert’ 
forms. For this record, each of our tout 
contributors was commissioned to write 
both an origi il « Mpositiol ind a new 


nt of a blues or blues-oriented 
for a small jazz orchestra a 





(nquote, from the liner notes. The four 
rangers are Manny Albam, Teddy 
Charles, Bill Russo, and Teo Macero 
who, as A & R man tor Columbia, prob 
ably conceived the date), and the musi- 
cians are the ones who have appeared on 
every “experimental” record date that 
was ever made in New York—yvou know, 
Bill Evans, Art Farmer, all that crowd. 


Teo Macero, if heard first, is almost 
enough to make one throw the record 


icross the room. His original is reminis- 
cent of Mi vus at his most pretentious, 


ind his St. Louts Blue when it is not 
equally pretentious, or imitative of Gil 

vans, is full of the kind of “Two Black 
Crows” humor that depends on = tam- 


The latter, 
however, does contain one of the excel- 
lent, rhythmically fascinating solos Bill 
Evans can vener ills dredge out of such 


bourines to make its point 





situations 
Bill Russo, for all his use on the liner 
notes (each man wrote his own) of expres- 
sions like “lyricism “nobility”, “poig- 
incy”’, and “religious quality’’, stops 
g ificant long enough, on_ his 
original, to provide a pleasant, innocuous 
sWinging section with ple ty ot room tor 
the soloists I cannot think of why he 
found it necessary to inform us that his 




















the Ivric 3/4 melody is so akin to Des- 
mond’s musical personality, is exempt 
from these complaints 

But the question still remains, is Des 
mond at his best as a contrasting element, 
or is he capable of existing musically by 
himself? The closest thing to an answer 
comes on You Go to My Head. Perhaps 
it was recorded at the last of the three 
sessions which made up this album, by 
which time Desmond would have had 
time to decide that, in this case, the pas- 
sion and involvement would have to come 
from him \t anv rate, midway in his 
solo (his best on the record), the wispy 
sound and hesitant approach are almost 
gone, and there are hints of a dominant, 
issured voice, tree trom excessive quota- 
tions, that, combined with the amazing 
abilities he already possesses, could enable 
Paul Desmond to stand at the head of any 
jazz group in the world. J.G. 


version of Davenport Blues is not a parody. 

feddyv Charles has written an average, 
clean original, and has buried Blues tn the 
Vight under a barrage of effects and 
Horace Silver quotations that it was never 
meant to bear. 

Manny Albam, who starts off the set, 
is saved for last here, intentionally. His 
inal is notable only for Eddie Costa 
making an anachronistic Lionel Hampton 
entrance, but his version of 7im Roof Blues 
is the high point of the record. It is never 
startling, and never even particularly 
original, but it is cle economical, re- 
spectful, contemporary-with-echoes, and, 
in general, puts to shame the other three 


ri 


l 
I 





men, who used fine songs as excuses for 
self indulgence. J.G. 
= 
Thelonious Monk: </ the Blackhawk 
Riverside RLP-12-323, $4.98. 

AIN general, the in-person LPs of Monk 
have not been successful. Unfortunately, 
he has never recorded with the finest 
groups he had—the one that included 
John Coltrane, and then there was a briet 
engagement with Sonny Rollins—and his 
current associates are not up to his stand- 
ard. Here, they are Charlie Rouse, John 
Ore, and Billy Higgins (a tine drummer 

plus two men added for the night at 
San Francisco's Blackh iwk Joe Gordon 
ind Harold Land lhe best solos are by 
Land, and the best track is ‘Round 
Vidnight, more because of the austere 
beauty of the sor v than because of what 
the soloists bring to it Monk is in- 
teresting, as he always is, but not ex- 
ceptional (that is, judging Monk against 
himself, not against other musicians 

and there is too much to get past before 
you reach him There is one new com- 


position, Worry Lat J|.G. 
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F HIS is a short book, running to a 

pe of only 191 pages, a good third 
or more of which are taken up by illustra- 
tions. Within such small compass not a 
vast amount could be done on a composer 
of such and 


longevity productivity as 


Haydn. Yet this author has aimed to give 
extensive discussions of boy Haydn's life 
ind his music. The two aims are fulfilled 
inconsistently 

\s a brief biography of the composer the 
After 
a rather nebulous introductory chapter 


work is quite successful on its scale. 


including a passage in which, while scoring 


chauvinism in musicological interpreta- 
tions of the development of the symphony, 
he shows just a touch of his own on behalf 
of the French—he comes to the four chap- 
ters which comprise the bulk of the book 
and which are devoted almost entirely to 
biography. and within, the 


over-all division into chapters, the nar- 


In spite of, 


rative is cast in the form of entries, of 


The 


those of 


varying length, under year dates. 
vears chosen usually represent 
crucial or extensive events in Haydn's life, 
rather than a regular year-by-year se- 
quence. This seemingly fragmented ap- 
proach is actually little of a handicap, and 
thanks to an agreeable style these chapters 
read quickly and enjoyably. Brevity not- 
withstanding, the portrayal of Haydn is 
well-rounded, credible, and sympathetic. 
Barbaud quotes frequently from contem- 
porary material, especially from letters and 
documents by Haydn himself. The pres- 
ence of many of the composer’s own com- 
ments and observations is no small part of 
the pleasure in the book. Readers may 
chuckle at his epigram on English morals: 
In France women are virtuous before 
marriage, prowiiscuous after, in Hol- 
land they are iscuous before and 
virtuous afterwards, in England they 
are promiscuous all their lives. (p. 110) 


HAYDN, by Pierre Barbaud; trans- 
lated by Katherine S. Walker. Ever- 
Books (No. 1) 


green Profile . 
(Paperback,) $1.35. 


Press, N. Y. 


Grove 


eptember, 1960 


But it is also of great interest to note some 
of Haydn's generous statements about 
Mozart, especially such less familiar ones 
as are on pp. 96-8, and p. 115. 

With the end of the fifth chapter and all 
of the sixth, we come to the author's dis- 
cussion of Haydn's music. Here the results 
are strange and completely unsatisfactory. 
The author realizes that space limitations 
restrict him, but instead of attempting 
what he could in the way of a broad or 
balanced coverage, he chooses to devote 
himself to only two categories of com- 
position, ignoring almost absolutely all the 
rest. 

The first of these categories is the string 
quartet. His admiration for Haydn's 


No one 


can complain about this itself, but un- 


essays in this form is very great. 


fortunately this admiration is turned into 


discrimination against the composer's 


other music. The principal object of this 
scorn is the other category of attention, 
the symphony. The bases for Barbaud’s 
denigration of this not unrespectable as- 
pect of Haydn's output are two of the 
strangest distortions of metaphysical 
pseudo-musicology one could imagine. In 
the first feels that the 
enemy of all pure musical thought is ‘‘the- 


atricalism” 


place Barbaud 


, as derived primarily from the 
The 
, and of efforts 
at dramatic expressiveness, would seem to 


attractions and distractions of opera. 
influence of ‘‘theatricalism”’ 


be felt in the symphony not only in struc- 
tural elements, but also in terms of ‘‘tim- 
bre” 


‘ 


the superficial ‘‘charms” of tone 


color or  sonority. These 


supposedly 
tainting factors therefore render the sym- 
phonies inferior to the quartets, and most 
of them are cavalierly dismissed as ‘‘forced 
labor’ and the aristocratic equivalents of 


“movie music’, with some attention given 
only to the last dozen or so as of any im- 


portance or value. 


The second basis is an adaptation of the 
Nietzschean concept of the “apollonian”’ 
versus the ‘‘dionoysian”’ in art. The quar- 
tets are ‘“‘apollonian’’, that is to say re- 
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strained, introspective, essentially thought- 
ful the symphonies, since they are 
“theatrical”, are ‘“‘dionysiac’’, that is to 
say excessive, shallow, superticial, showy. 
Therefore the quartets are greater music. 
Barbaud ignores, among many other 
things (such as the basic symphonic back- 
ground of the development of both sym- 
phony and quartet together, and the whole 
musical atmosphere of the mid-eighteenth 
century), the fact that Havdn’s own great 
contemporary, Mozart, could embody the 
perfect combination of these two sides, 
operatic or “theatrical” and “‘dionysiac” 
on one side, with the purely abstract 
‘apollonian” on the other, quite con- 
sistently, coherently, and with neither 
dichotomy nor conflict 

Phe svmphonies are not the only works 
to sutfer. Since the quartets are so pro- 


found and abstract, they hold the kev to 


Havdn's true spiritual expression (cf. p. 
139), and thereby are dismissed without 
examination all the hardly contemptible 
sacred works by Havdn. Also neglected 
to one extent or another are his other 
instrumental and vocal works. Moreover, 
Barbaud is one of those Haydnites who 
insist on complementing, if not justifving, 
their admiration for this composer by cast- 

g aspersions on just about every other 


Haydn (from a 1792 oil painting by Thomas Hardy) 











composer, especially subsequent ones. No 
doubt he is right in scoring attitudes of the 
nineteenth century as responsible for much 
of the misunderstanding and unfair neglect 
of Haydn, but his wild characterizations 
of romanticism (for example, on p. 148, and 
p. 152) reveal many grave misunderstand- 
ings of it. Conversely, his frequent efforts 
to compare and parallel Haydn’s work 
with the accomplishments of Dufay, 
Lassus, and other great Renaissance poly- 
phonists is pretty meaningless. 

Phe reliability of Barbaud’s pronounce- 
ments is further compromised by some 
very careless mistakes. The extract from 
his opera ‘‘La fedelta premiata™’, which 
Haydn used in his Symphony No. 73, is 
stated by Barbaud (p. 79) as being the 
third movement, when it is actually the 
finale. Perhaps the fact that the piece was 
originally the prelude to that opera’s third 
ict is responsible for the confusion. More 
astonishing is his completely serious entry 
of “The Toy Symphony” in his biographi- 
cal narrative (p. 98). It is now a commonly 
acknowledged fact that this popular piece 
is actually but part of a larger work by 
Leopold Mozart (available, by the way, on 
Decca Archive ARC-3093 Any Haydn 
scholar of any pretensions should certainly 
know this and avoid falling into so silly an 
error. Finally, the date of a letter by Wolf- 
gang Mozart to his father is given (p. 179, 
n.l) as 1794 (by which time both sender 
and recipient were dead), instead of the 
correct 1784; but this is possibly a typo- 
graphical error. 

It is a pity that Barbaud has wasted 
space on his distorted and unreliable dis- 
courses on Haydn's music. It would have 


been better, if the author could not have’ 


presented a more balanced and constructive 
survey, for him to have used the space for 
expanding the biographical material. 
Fortunately the book redeems itself 
somewhat after this. A brief three pages 
are devoted to an analysis of the first move- 
ment of a sample quartet (Op. 74, No. 3), 
which is interesting if one disregards non- 
sense about ‘“‘masculine’ and “feminine” 
elements in it. But the really unique and 
decidedly worth-while idea in the book is 
the next chapter, devoted to capsule de- 
scriptions, most of them illustrated, of the 
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principal personalities and institutions of 
the European musical world of Haydn's 
ige. This section is both interesting and 
helpful, and its inclusion is one of the more 
attractive features of the book. The last 
full chapter is a brief description of the 
sources, both of Haydn’s music and of con- 
temporary information on his life, which 
survive to us. Finally, there are chron- 
ological tables of Haydn’s string quartets 
and his symphonies, a selective biblio- 
graphy, and a very selective discography 
of symphonies, chamber, piano, and choral 
works, drawn from many catalogues. 
Chis book is one of a series notable for 


its extensive use of illustrations. They are 


certainly profuse here: contemporary 
paintings and prints of persons, places, and 
scenes; appropriate contemporary dec- 


orative drawings; photographs of scenes 
and of ceramic figurines. The reproduction 
is unfortunately not always of the greatest 
clarity, but they are generally very at- 
tractive and fascinating, and they certainly 
bring much of the era to life as one reads of 
it. Even considering the inconsistencies of 
Barbaud’s text, then, the illustrations 
make this reasonably priced little paper- 
back well worth the modest investment 


J.W.B. 


required. 


Other books recently received 


THE NEW COLLEGE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF MUSIC, by J. A. Westrup 
and F. Ll. Harrison. W. W. Norton, 
$6.95. 

ISADORA [DUNCAN]: A Revolutionary 
in Art and Love, by Allan Ross Macdoug- 
all. Thomas Nelson & Sons, $5. 

FRANCIS POULENC, by Henri Hell; 
translated from the French and with an 

Introduction by Edward Lockespeiser. 
Grove Press, $5. 

INTERNATIONAL CALEN- 
DAR 1960, and edited by 
Dorothy Beckner (5,262 events, 728 cities, 

Available The 
President’s Music Committee, 734 Jack- 

son Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
$1. 

“HOPIN, by Camille Bourniquel ; translated 
by Sinclair Road. HAYDN, by Pierre 
Barbaud; translated by Kathrine Sorley 
Walker. JAZZ, by André Francis; trans- 
lated and revised by Martin Williams. 
RAVEL, by Vladimir Jankelevitch; 
translated by Margaret Crosland. SCHU- 
BERT, by Marcel Schneider; translated 
by Elizabeth Poston. SCHUMANN, by 
André Boucourechliev; 


MUSIC 


compiled 


91 countries). from 


a 


translated by 

Arthur Boyars. Evergreen Profile Series, 
paperback, $1.35 each. 

HE AUDIO CYCLOPEDIA, by Howard 

1,280 pages, 1,600 il- 
lustrations. Howard W. Sams/Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., $19.95. 

“REDERICK DELIUS, by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Alfred A. Knopf, $5.75. 


M. Tremaine. 


eptember, 1960 


DR. BURNEY’S MUSICAL TOURS IN 
EUROPE: AN EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY MUSICAL TOUR — IN 
FRANCE AND ITALY (VOL. 1), IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS (VOL. 2), “Being 
Dr. Charles Burney’s account of his 
musical experiences as it appears in his 
published volume with which are incor- 
porated his travel experiences according 

edited by 

University 


to his original intention’, 
Percy A. Scholes. Oxford 
Press, $16.80. 

THE IMMORTAL PIANO: 
Story of a Quest, by Avner and Hannah 
Carmi. Crown Publishers, $4.95. 

HEIRS AND REBELS, by 


The True 


Ralph 


Vaughan Williams and Gustav Holst 
(‘Letters written to each other and 
occasional writings on music’). Oxford 


University Press, $2.60. 

HORNS, STRINGS, AND HARMONY, 
by Arthur H. Benade. 
Study Series S-11 (Doubleday; paper- 
back), 95c. 

THE STEREO RECORD GUIDE, by 


Anchor Science 


Edward Greenfield and Denis Stevens; 
edited by Ivan March; foreword by 
Percy Wilson. London: The Long 
Playing Record Library, Ltd., 21s.; 


distributed in the United States by 
Taplinger Publishing Co., $4.95. 
BEETHOVEN: LETTERS, JOURNALS 
AND CONVERSATIONS, 
and edited by Michael 
Doubleday (Anchor paperback), $1.45. 


translated 
Hamburger. 
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G. GABRIELI: Proc mal and Cere- 


no? (Sk San et Immaculata 
| , O Maenun Vyste rium, Nunc 
Dimittis neelus ad Pastores; O Jesu 

[ Du Exaud Deus; Hodt 
Complete Sunt; O Domine Jesu Christe; 
Cansona Quarti Tont a 15;  Inclina 
Domu Choi ind Orchestra of the 


Gabrieli Festival conducted by Edmond 


\ppia Four-Track 7!5 ips. Stereo 
Pape, Vanguard VTC-1616, $7.95 
r THE music contained herein is far less 
overbearing in manner than the album title 
m ght dicate What we have ts a col- 


lection of miscellaneous pieces written for 





various choral and instrumental combina- 


tions more often than not beautifully and 


even hauntingly expressive The per- 
formances, although to my ears a mite 
( cal times, succeed substantially in 
conveving this expressiveness The poly- 
choral writing (one piece, for instance, Is a 
triple chorus of fourteen parts with in- 


strumental accompaniment which includes 


ur organs) retains a good degree of clarity 

th the fairl well sepal ited stereo ex- 

hibaite ere Onkh ertal imount of 

Izziness the sound spoils an otherwise 

perb tape ih OF 
Be 


GERSH- 
ertoin F; Utah Sym- 

phony conducted by Maurice Abravanel 
Four Track 7's ips. Stereo Tape, West- 

minster WHTP-136, $11.95 
r BOTH the Gershwin and the Grofé have 
been released prey iously and separately on 
dise (the former is reviewed on page 427 of 
the June, 1958, \.R.G. and the latter on 
page 42 of the September, 1959, issue 
\lthough the performance of the Grand 
Canyon Suite is a rather drab affair, this 
version of the Gershwin Concerto is, by 
contrast, superlative. Westminster's sound 
is excellent except for a bit of crosstalk in 
spots on the Grand Canyon side of the tape 
PLP 
2 


HANDEL: The Royal Fireworks Music; 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Edmond Appia; The Water Music; 
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Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Felix Prohaska. Four Track 7! ips 
Stereo Tape, Vanguard VTC-1621, 
$7.95 
r’ THIS rather stuffy pair of performances 
is reviewed on page 894 in the July, 1960, 
issue The stereo engineering is rich and 
full-bodied, but an intermittent sputtering 
sort of noise in the right channel of side one 
Was noted in my review copy rr 
+ 
PUCCINI: ‘\Vadama Butterfly”; Renata 
Febaldi (Madama _ Butterfly); Carlo 
Bergonzi (B. F. Pinkerton 
Suzuki); Enzo Sordello 
\ngelo Mercuriali (Goro) 
Michele Cazzato (Prince Yamadori); 
Paolo Washington Lo Zio Bonzo 
Virgilio Carbonart 
Oscar Nanni (Register Yaku- 


Fiorenza 
Cossotto 
Sharpless 


Imperial Com- 
misioner 
side); Lidia Nerozzi (Kate Pinkerton 
Chorus and Orchestra of L’ Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome (Chorus Master: 
Bonaventura Somma) conducted by 
Pullio Serafin. Four Track 7!o ips. 
Stereo Tape (Two Reels), London LOR- 
90010, $21.95 
PLONDON’s recent operatic releases are 
notable for their extraordinarily effective 
use of stereo. As a case in point this fine 
performance, reviewed in the August, 1959, 
\.R.G., does not have the static quality 
exhibited by so many operatic recordings in 


the past; there is a definite ‘‘aliveness’’ 

and dramatic reality to the performance. In 

short, the stereo engineering is technically 

ind artistically superb. This tape version, 

moreover, adds a beautiful smoothness of 

sound and a minimum of breaks between 

sides PC.P. 
* 

RODGERS: The King and I; Motion 
Picture Sound Track starring Deborah 
Kerr, Yul Brynner, Rita Moreno, Terry 
Saunders, Carolos Rivas; Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred New- 
man. Four Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, 
Capitol ZW-740, $7.98 

rTHIS release contains the bulk of the 
music from the Broadway hit (the Over- 


ture; J Whistle a Happy Tune; Aly Lord 
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A 


Fr, 
Jo 
the 

all 


sul 





Hello, 


nd Master; Young Lovers; The 
Siamese sl 


rch of Children; A Pucssle- 
nt; Getting to Know You; We Kiss ina 
hadow; 


I Have Dreamed; Shall I Tell 

u What I Think of You?; Something 
mderful; Song of the King; Shall We 
Dance? Faken from the movie sound 


rack, the performances are rather cold but 
ssured, the. sound overpoweringly close- 
It is most disconcerting to be, in effect, 


looking down the throats 


f the singers, 

ilthough one can’t deny that the engineer- 

ing is spectacular P.<.P. 

« 

An 18th Century Concert; | Solisti di 
Zagreb conducted by Antonio Janigro 
Four-Track 719 ips. Stereo Tape, Van- 
euard VTC-1617, $7.95. 

rVANGUARD’S previous releases, 

18th 
in the December, 1957, ARG 

‘Toy’ Symphony (see 

March, 1958, ARG 


in this album, which contains, in addition 


“An 


Century Christmas” (see page 177 
and Haydn's 
page $22 in the 


have been combined 


to the aforementioned Haydn Symphony, 
Vorelli’s Pastoral Concerto for the Nativity, 


Op. 8, No. 6; and J. S. Bach's Chorales, 
From Heaven Above to Earth I Come, Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring, and Praise God, 


the Lord, ye Sons of Men. The perform- 
ances are poised and graceful, although a 
mite restrained at times. The engineering 
is beautifully balanced and clean, with the 
Haydn 
PP. 


numerous sound effects of the 
suitably spectacular. 
. 
Carousel; Sound Track of the 20th 
Motion Picture starring 
Gordon MacRae; Shirley Jones; Bar- 
bara Ruick. Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo 
Pape, Capitol ZW-694, $8.95. 
SMOOTHNESS and precision are the 


bywords here in both performance and 


Century-Fox 


engineering. Taken from the’ sound 
track of the motion picture, the playing 
and singing here have no rough edges 
whatsoever. Enthusiasm seems minimal, 
somehow, but there’s still enough left to 
give the proceedings something of a 
Included are The Carousel 


Waltz, Mister Snow, If I Loved You, June Is 


sparkle. 


Bustin’ Out All Over, What's the Use Of 
Wondrin’ and You'll Never Walk Alone. 
lhe sonics are elegant. om 


ptember, 1960 


Concertos Under the Stars; 


Pennario 


Leonard 
Hollywood Bowl 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by Car- 


piano 


men Dragon Four Track 7!'9 ips. 
Stereo Tape, Capitol ZP-8326, $7.98. 

t THIS mood-music album was reviewed 

in the April, 1959, issue 


lush music is, as on the dis 


Phe tastefully 
, clothed in the 
tastefully lush stereo engineering that is 
Included are Wild- 
man's Swedish Rhapsody, Rachmaninott's 
Prelude in C sharp minor, \ddinsell’s War- 


PF. 


superb in every way 


saw Concerto, and Liebestraum 
e 
Soviet Army Chorus and Band. 
Colonel Boris Alexandrov. 
Four Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, Angel 
ZS-35411, $7.98. 
NENTHUSIASM we have a-plenty here. 


The singing of this obviously very skilled 


Con- 
ducted by 


style, 
generally heavy-handed but impressive in 


group is of a crudely boisterous 


effect. Included are such as Volga Boat 
Song, Kalinka, Bandura, Snow Flakes, 
Soldier's Chorus, and Tipperary, the last 
being sung in amusingly thick English 


Angel’s sound is clean and spacious but 


slightly veiled. PP: 
om 

Espana; London Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Ataulfo Argenta. Four- 

Track 7!'% ips. Stereo Tape, London 


LCL-80014, $7.95. 
TTHE playing here is surprisingly tamer 
and less dashing than I think it ought to 
be. As a (Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Capriccio Espagnol, Granados’ 
Andalusia, Chabrier’s Espatia Rhapsody 
and Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances, Op. 12) 
loses much of 


result, the music 


its color and excitement. 
sound is ex- 


Pe? 


However, London's stereo 


cellent in all respects. 
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Ann Moray Presents Gaelic Songs and 
Legends. Spoken Arts 745, $5.95. 
ATHIS is an unusual if not entirely suc- 
cessful recording of Gaelic songs and 
poetry. The material stems from the 
great Bardic literary tradition passed 
on and preserved as part of the folk cul- 
ture of the Hebrides Islands. Ann Moray, 
a trained art singer, performs these wildly 
exuberant melodies in traditional un- 
accompanied style. She also offers com- 
ments, and tells some of the ancient 
legends. From this immensely rich fund 
of bewitching lore she has selected beauti- 
ful examples of love and sea songs, fairy 
and witch’s tunes, heroic family songs and 
lullabies 
Che folksong tradition of the British 
Isles is intricately bound up with litera- 
ture, as referred to earlier in the case of 
Burns. Students of this folklore have 
concentrated their researches on the 
literary quality of the poetry, and the 
historical, social, and psychological as- 
pects of the texts. In too many instances 
music has been relegated to an inferior 
position. While i might be possible to 
regard music as a handmaiden for the 
words in the ballads—they should be 
wedded inextricably —this cannot be done 
with the music of the Gaelic-speaking 
people of the Hebrides. Their music is so 
compelling, so original and daring that it 
arrests the listener's attention immediate- 
lv. The poetry, of equally high calibre, is 
meant to be sung, or recited—not read. 
Miss Morav has consulted excellent 
sources in preparing this recording, turn- 
ing to the works of scholars who have 
combed the Hebrides in search of Celtic 
vocal irt. While we owe her a debt of 
gratitude for bringing to life this rich and 
imaginative material, her performance 
does not do it full justice. Her speaking 
voice is well modulated—too well modu- 
lated—and her singing leaves much to be 
desired Her voice is not well-focused, 
and the tremolo is too marked. Like 
flamenco, these songs do not lend them- 
selves to the analytical approach. Such 
pentatonic and modal melodies replete 
with wide and unconventional leaps are a 
real challenge to the outsider. Miss 
Moray does sing them but misses the 
most essential quality of all—the rhythm. 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 





By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


These tunes have no definite meter but 
they have an inner rhythm, as does 
oriental music, which the singer must 
feel instinctively. Since this essential 
quality is missing in this disc, the songs 
have a lack of direction and coherence. 
A comparison with native singers can be 
made by consulting Columbia’s ‘World 
Library of Folk and Primitive Music”, 
SL-209, collected by Alan Lomax, and 
Folkway’s “Songs and Pipes of the 
Hebrides”, P-430. —H.Y 
2 

This is Hungary: Authentic Hungarian 

Folk Songs and Dances. Parliament 

PLP-125, $1.98. 

Hungarian Folk Songs and Dances. 
Artia ALP-121, $4.98. 
ATHE confusion between Gypsy music 
and Hungarian folksong has existed for a 
long time. Liszt in the 19th century tried 
to prove that Hungarian music was a Cor- 
ruption of Gypsy music and almost suc- 
ceeded in convincing not only the world at 
large, but also the Hungarians themselves. 
In 1904 Barték and Kodaly took off for the 
villages and hamlets of the countryside with 
a primitive recording machine to document 
Hungarian folk music, and there worked 
intermittently until the 1930s. They 
found, contrary to accepted opinion, that 
the Gypsies were not the creators of Hun- 
garian folksong but had merely taken them 
over and stylized them in their own way. 

In wandering from town to town, the 
Gypsies learned the peasant tunes, the 
dances, the ballads. and the ancient ritual 
songs. These they wove into elaborate 
patterns of melody, spinning them out with 
endless variations. Gypsy musicians have 
been famous for their virtuosity for cen- 
turies, appreciated by all classes of society. 
For a long time they were so important 
that every function—political, social or 
military—had to have its share of Gypsy 
music. Gypsy technique, on the violin 
particularly, was so spectacular that it was 
imitated by the great violinists of the con- 
cert stage in the 19th century. 

These two recordings feature Gypsy 
music of Hungary at its very best -dazz- 
ling virtuosity, soulful and vigorous in- 
terpretations. ‘The first, except for one 
song, is entirely instrumental. The second 
includes a variety of vocal numbers. Two 
trained, cafe-style singers sing popular 
tunes. Most interesting on the Artia re- 
lease are the two folksongs performed by a 
peasant singer, thus offering the listener an 
opportunity to hear both the Gypsy style 
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id the authentic Hungarian tradition. 
No translations of the texts, but ex- 
ended notes are included on the jacket. 
ay. 


= 
Moscow After Dark; Yulva. Kapp KL- 
1157, $3.98, or Stereo KS-3041, $4.98. 
SYULYA, a Soviet-born cafe singer, 
brings Russian cabaret music up to date. 
In the modern manner, she whispers 
voluptuously into the mike and, in fact, 


dons all the other musical garments of 
\merican and French pop singers. Her 
piano and orchestral arrangements—she is 


a composer as well as singer—sometimes 
sound as if they issued from a smart cock- 
tail lounge on Madison Avenue or an inti- 
mate little night spot in Paris. The songs 
are in Russian, though. She may not be 
darkly moody, or wildly abandoned like 
old-time Russian Gypsy singers, but she 7s 
delightfully young and fresh. 

Folk songs, 19th-century favorites, and 
contemporary tunes born of World War II 
make up the contents. Anyone who thinks 
these latter-day tunes are concerned with 
the ‘war effort’’ will discover here that the 
Soviets sing of love, just as we do, even in 
times of distress. 

English translations of the delightful 
lyrics are supplied on the jacket. ry. 


e 

Aphro-Gypsia. Artia ALP-120, $4.98. 
ATHIS collection from Rumania, like the 
ones from Hungary, is popular songs per- 
formed by excellent instrumental en- 
sembles and soloists. Included in this 
album is a medley of Hungarian tunes 
played by a Gypsy orchestra. A number 
of horas, the Rumanian national dance, 
appear here in good arrangements. A 
doina, the free improvisational song of this 
area, is provided a simple and unobtrusive 
accompaniment by the Cluj Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Two energetic dances in un- 
even accents round out the album. For 
those interested in folk instrumental play- 
ing this disc offers brilliant examples on the 
cobza, cimbalom, flutes and violins. 

The notes give background material on 
Rumanian folkmusic, and describe the 
chief musical characteristics of each 
selection. .Y. 


* 

Yuogoslav Folk Songs; Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the “Joza Vlahovic’’ Cultural 
Artistic Society of Zagreb Conducted by 
Emil Cossetto. Monitor MF-327, $4.98. 

A lHIS excellent recording presents Yugo- 

slav folk music in arrangements of great 

musical merit. from Slavonia, 

Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia, Montene- 

gro, and Serbia, national groups living 

within the borders of Yugoslavia, are 
treated with an awareness of their special 
rhythmic, harmonic, and melodic char- 
acteristics. Since the music of Yugoslavia 


Songs 
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stems from both Eastern and Western 
cultures, each melody is treated according 
to its basic musical principles. Those in 
the Alpine mold are simply harmonized. 
In the more Oriental songs where modal 
scales, uneven rhythms, and declamatory 
and embellished melodies predominate, the 
arrangements are more contrapuntal, 
avoiding the usual harmonic clichés. The 
drone—fundamental in Balkan music—is 
imaginatively used as a harmonic device. 
Variety is supplied by constantly juxta- 
posing choral group with soloists and in- 
strumental interludes. 

The choral groups and 
ensemble perform with 
tention to these harmonies. 

* 
American Folk Tales and Songs, with 

Jean Ritchie and Paul Clayton singing 

and Richard Chase telling tales. A Signet 

Key Book Companion. ‘Tradition TLP- 

1011, $4.98. 

A THIScharming compilation of American 
backwoods tales and songs is just the thing 
for a quiet evening at home. It fills the 
room with warmth and friendliness. Jean 
Ritchie, accompanying herself on the 
dulcimer, Paul Clayton singing with guitar 
backing and Richard Chase telling stories 
in true country-style offer a well balanced 
and engrossing recording. This entertain- 
ing material dates back to the times before 
the little folk on the TV screen became 
nightly visitors in our living rooms. Dis- 
connect your set one evening and listen to 
America as it used to be! 

Richard Chase has selected the songs 
and_ stories—collected in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Alabama, his 
home state—from his book, American Folk 
Tales and Stories, published by the New 
American Library. Many of the songs are 
familiar: The Old Grey Goose Is Dead, The 
Woman's Courtship, The Riddle Song and 
so forth. The versions presented here, 
however, are slightly different from the 
popular ones. The Gambling Suitor, The 
Devil's Questions and The Swapping Song 
are excellent. Of the stories, The Split 
Dog, The Man in the Kraut Tub and The 
Hickory Toothpick strain one’s credulity 
almost to the breaking point, but no mat- 
ter, so does Charlie Chaplin’s hut, tottering 
on the edge of the precipice in The Gold 
Rush. 

Jean Ritchie, of the “singing Ritchies of 
Kentucky”, and Paul Clayton sing without 
frills or vocal embroidery. Miss Ritchie's 
dulcimer accompaniments are really out- 
standing, weaving a contrapuntal back- 
ground for the melodies. Mr. Chase knows 
how to tell a story, and thankfully, his 
country accent can be understood by city 
folk. 

Notes by Mr. Chase are informative and 
intelligent. / 


instrumental 
scrupulous at- 
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WO POETRY anthologies have 
arrived, blockbusters both, one from 
London and the other from Washington, 
D. C., accounting between them, when a 
few duplications are eliminated, for 150 
poems by 65 modern British and American 
poets. (That is, if my arithmetic hasn't 
slipped up somewhere, which might just be 
forgivable under such ultra-poetical cir- 
cumstances.) This sheer weight of num- 
bers is enough to reduce a mere reviewer to 
ibashed silence, but let’s take ¢ ourage and 
have a go at the sets. Though they are a 
nuisance to obtain, both sets are pretty 
well worth the trouble 


Twentieth-Century Poetry In English. 
\n album of Modern Poetry Read By 
The Poets. Edited by Oscar Williams 

Library of Congress Recording Labora- 

tory, Washington, D. C. PL-20,-21,-22 

May be obtained only by advance re- 
mittance to Music Division, Library of 

Congress, Washington, D. C., $13.50, 

plus 10% for Federal tax—except export 

nd exempt institutions—and 
packing and shipping costs @ 45c east 
of Mississippi, 60¢ west 


orders t 


The Jupiter Anthology of Modern 
Verse. Part I. Read by Jill Balcon, 
\. C. Clinton-Baddeley, John Glen, 
Christopher Hassall, Carleton Hobbs, C 
Day Lewis, Stephen Murray and Edith 
Sitwell, reading her own poetry. Jupiter 
Recordings, Ltd. JUR-O0A1 

The Jupiter Anthology of Modern 
Verse. Part II. Read by Jill Balcon, 
Pauline Letts, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, 
John Glen, Christopher Hassall, Carle- 
to Hobbs and, reading their own 
poetry, Richard Church, C. Day Lewis, 
John Betjeman, Vernon Watkins, W. R 
Rodgers, Roy Fuller, Henry Reed and 
Laurie Lee. Jupiter Recording Ltd 
JU R-OOA2 


\t present, Jupiter Recordings may be 

ordered only through import channels or 
I 

directly from Jupiter Recordings, Ltd., 


London, S. W. 1, 


22b Eburvy Street 


Engl ind, (each dis¢ $4 75 postpaid). 





By PAUL KRESH 


Anthology Festival 


ATO start a l’ Américain with facts and 
figures, the order of the Library of Con- 
gress anthology is, according to the album 
notes, ‘loosely chronological’, presenting 
46 poets* from Robert Frost to W. S. Mer- 
win reading their own works, with a fair 
number of Englishmen and ex-Englishmen 
in the group. The British, more precise 
and xenophobic about these things, start 
with Thomas Hardy (he hung on until 
1928, so is considered ‘‘20th Century”) and 
go strictly by birthdays until they reach 
Edith Sitwell at the end of Part I. In 
Part II, they take up with T. S. Eliot (ap- 
parently claimed by both countries) and 
stop when they come to Sidney Keyes, 
making a total of 36. Since Mr. Keyes was 
born in 1922 and died in 1943, you won't 
find any ‘‘angry”’ young men in the English 
assemblage. No ‘beats’ in the American 
one, either. Further statistics: there are 
duplications of seven poets in the British 
and American packages, and three if you 
go by poems. Not many, really. 

More serious, and = stimulating, dif- 
ferences in the two compilations are worth 
noting The Library of Congress Poetry 
\rchive collected its gems over a goodly 
span of years, inevitably causing a striking 
variation in the quality of recording. The 
records have no band separations between 
either individual poems or poets, making 
it virtually impossible to find anything or 





*The poets included in the Library of Congress 
Anthology are: Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, 
John Crowe Ransom, Marianne Moore, T. S. Eliot 
Edwin Muir, William Carlos Williams, Robinson 
Jeffers, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Robert Graves 


Conrad Aiken, Archibald MacLeish, Henry Reed 
Muriel Rukeyser, Allen Tate, Oscar Williams, W. H 
\uden Theodore Spencer Richard Eberhart, 





Stephen Spender, Ogden Nash, Merrill Moore 
William Empson, Gene Derwood, George Barker 
Vernon Watkins, Roy Fuller, Edgar Lee Masters 
Louise Bogan, Stanley Kunitz, Leonie Adams 
Theodore Roethke, Delmore Schwartz, Robert 
Lowell, Jean Garrigue, Richard Wilbur, E. E. Cum 
mings, W. R. Rodgers, Edwin Denby, Edwin 
Honig, Howard Nemerov Ruth Herschberger, 
Joseph Bennett, Ted Hughes, John Thompson, Jr 
nd W. S. Merwin Poets in the two-volume 
Jupiter Anthology Modern Verse are all men 
tioned in the course of the review 
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iyone. On the other hand, the album 

omes with a well-designed and carefully 
proofread text— including every word of 
what is on the discs—amounting to quite 
an anthology all by itself. And the poets 
are each properly introduced in turn by a 
iarrator. The Jupiter people, who taped 
everything in London in the spring and 
summer of 1958, are thus able to offer con- 
sistently high recording quality, and have 
issembled an impressive cast of profes- 
sional voices, employing in addition only a 


handful of poets to recite their own works. . 


There are bands (they call them “‘scrolls’’) 
separating poems by different authors 
They may have felt a text to be superfluous 
with such pure examples of speech at the 
listener's disposal, but the fact remains 
that such aids are always useful, if not de 
rigeur with complicated modern verse. 
The real question of comparison is: shall 
poets read their own work on records, or 
turn the job over to specialists? Listening 
to one poet after the other in the Library 
f Congress series, one is struck afresh by 
ree few are effective with their voices. 
Robert Frost is in calm, elderstatesmanlike 
command, as always; Eliot is masterly; 
\uden, Cummings, Spender, MacLeish, 
Jeffers, Graves, Henry Reed (reading his 
“Naming of Parts” in both the British and 
\merican albums) are old pros at the game, 
and splendid at it, as we have come to 
learn from previous encounters. The out- 
standing moment, on side two of the 
\merican compilation, comes when Edna 
Millay reads three familiar poems “Re- 
cuerdo”, ‘‘Love Is Not All’, and “Oh, 
Sleep Forever’’—in a voice so ‘vibrant, so 
suffused with her personality, that they 
spring into being, take on glowing life 
again. Muriel Rukeyser wei ives a real spell 
with her ‘Eyes of Nightime’’, her level but 
haunting voice adding to the witchery of 
but one among her many unforgettable 
poetic achievements. Louise Bogan reads 
her perfectly wrought “Nightmare” quite 
well. Ogden Nash lends just the proper 
casual charm to three of his minor classics 
‘Portrait of the Artist as a Prematurely 
Old Man”, “The Sea-gull’’, and “I Never 
Even Suggested It’’— providing a welcome 
oasis of light verse among the ponderosities 
of the Waste Land generation. Among the 
British, there is Edith Sitwell, the Chief 
Mistress of Incantation, climaxing the 
first half of the Jupiter \nthology with 
three of her concoctions, two of them from 
‘Facade”’, and it is intriguing to note how 
i varies her stresses and tempos with 
the Walton music absent. The eight 
thers who speak for themselves in Part II 
f the Jupiter series are effective enough, 
nd they are aided by the latest equipment 
veticulously employed. 
Consider, though, some of the poets 
eading their own work in the Library of 


eptember, 1960 


Congress lineup: Edgar Lee Masters 
racing through two selections from the 
“Spoon River” series as if issuing last- 
minute instructions at train-time; Oscar 
Williams himself, with his typical poet’s 
weary chant; George Barker, with his dry 
teacher’s voice (though even this handicap 
is transcended by the sheer power of his 
three poems called ‘‘ News of the World’) 
Roy Fuller’s whine; Jean Garrigue, 
straight out of a classroom; Edwin Denby, 
timid to the point of inaudibility. Others, 
while passably eloquent, fall far from doing 
real justice to their own poems. And it isa 
superb anthology Mr. Williams has as- 
sembled here, which deserves such justice, 
worthy to stand beside the beautiful col- 
lections of modern verse he has put to- 
gether for the printed page. It is a tribute 
to this conscientious editor—indeed, cru- 
sader for modern verse—that so many of 
the selections he has chosen are as familiar 
as Classics to many of us already, now that 
we have the opportunity to hear them. 
\nd it is certainly valuable and instructive 
to know how these poets conceive of their 
efforts in terms of sound. There is no 
question but that it is worth all the trouble 
of sending remittances and certainly worth 
the modest $13.50 asked for it to be the 
owner of so much treasure out of this 
century’s much-ignored mines of verse so 
rich with poet's gold. Only it is painful so 
often to hear poor voices, inadequately 
trained, suffused with that false modesty 
and self-deprecation which are death to 
performance, marring all the splendor. 
And how do the British make out with 
their ‘‘professional”’ readers? On the first 
side, as doughty old Hardy and his time- 
encrusted romantic fallacies fall with their 
inexorable metrics on our long-since 
emancipated ears, even the varied pitches 
and inflections of four different and splendid 
voices fail to dispel the monotony. Jupiter 
has wisely chosen readers, some men, some 
women, each with quite a contrasting 
timbre and some—like C. Day Lewis—-who 
are first-rate poets in their own right. 
These voices rotate in the readings. But 
with all proper reverence for our indebted- 
ness to Bridges, Housman, Yeats, Kipling, 
W. H. Davies, Walter De La Mare, John 
Masefield and Edward Thomas, to name 
the poets in the order their works are 
heard, it is not until D. H. Lawrence's 
more nearly contemporary ‘Piano’ and 
“Snake” wake us up with their rich images 
and bold, tough contours—freeing this 
century’s verse from the old symmetries 
and drab colors as surely as impressionism 
freed painting from the grey-brown studies 
of the academicians—that we come te 
admire the range and virtuosity of the 
skilled readers who were chosen for this 
assignment (their names are all listed 
above). The effect of their skill is cumu- 
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lative. With James Elroy Flecker we 
lapse back into romanticism, and Ameri- 
cans will surely find puzzling the inclusion 
of no less than seven of those pink-cheeked, 
wholesome poems by Andrew Young that 
would seem more at home in columns of the 
London Times than in such a collection. 
\pparently the English cannot live with- 
out these things.) Siegfried Sassoon has 
written more memorable poems than ‘At 
The Grave of Henry Vaughan". But 
Edwin Muir wakes us up again with an 
exciting fantasy called “‘The Horses’, and 
old Edith ends the exercises in high with 
virtuoso renditions of the lyrical ‘Most 
Lovely Shade” and the rousing rhythms, 
unsparing sarcasms and. still fresh and 
arresting conceits of metaphor in the 
familiar “Scotch Rhapsody” and “Sir 
Beelzebub". No question about it, all the 
same, the professional reader, in the long 
haul, wins almost hands down. 

More challenging to the listener with 
modern tastes, in terms of content, are the 
selections on the Jupiter Part II (each part 
is packaged and obtainable separately). 
Leading off with perhaps too dramatic 
readings of Eliot's ‘‘Journey of the Magi” 
the poet fares much better with it in the 
Library of Congress version) and “A Song 
For Simeon", the grooves soon lead us to 
beautiful interpretations of well-fashioned 
poems by W. J. Turner, Richard Church, 
Wilfred Owen, Robert Graves, Edmund 
Blunden, C. Day Lewis, John Betjeman 
and W. H. Auden on side one. On side two 
are sampk sot the works of Louis Mac Neice, 
Stephen Spender, W. R. Rodgers, Roy 
Fuller, George Barker, Dylan Thomas, 
Lawrence Durrell, Henry Reed, Laurie 
Lee, and Sidney Keyes. Of particular in- 
te rest are Turner's “Talking With Soldiers’ 

‘The mind of the people is like mud/from 
which arise strange and beautiful things’’); 
Richard Church's intricate ‘‘Hays Wharf” 
Betjeman's perhaps over-cute but di- 
verting “The Olympic Game’; Roy Ful- 
ler’s ‘Translation’, a negation of every 
rightminded humanistic sentiment de- 
liberately calculated to vex and enrage any 


sensible man, and Lawrence Durrell’s 
‘‘Nemea”’, a lovely, if morbid, landscape of 
a lyric There is no doubt too much nos- 


talgia in the collection, as in Laurie Lee’s 
‘The Abandoned Shade” and some others, 
but one may also welcome encounters or 
re-encounters with some of the real peaks 
on the uplands of recent verse, especially 
\uden’s still-moving villanelle ‘If 1 Could 
Tell You” (“Time will say nothing but I 
told you so/If I could tell you, I would let 
you know" )—few have wrung such excel- 
lence out of that graceful old form in our 
day) and his even more beautiful “‘ Musée 
des Beaux Arts’, read here by C. Day Lewis 
quite well but in my opinion not soeffective- 
ly, this time, as the poet does himself in 
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the Library of Congress album. 

Also to be heard: Stephen Spender 
thinking, though the voice is that of an- 
other, about ‘Those Who Are Truly Great”’ 
(or you can choose his own voice thinking 
about them in either the Library of Con- 
gress or Caedmon anthologies); and Dylan 
Thomas’ “The hand that signed the paper 
felled a city’, as well as a really rousing 
performance of his * ‘Do not go gentle into 
that good night’’ ( — ige, rage against the 
dying of the light” the latter delivered 
by 4 > Clitton-Baddeley, by far the 
most expert of the readers-aloud in this 
expert group, with a voice as mellifluous 
and flexible, and employed as intelligently, 
as any in the brief history of the recorded 
word. On the debit side is an oh-so-slight 
tendency on the part of Mr. Baddeley and 
his compatriots to give lines a bit of a hol- 
low B. B. C. ring now and again, but they 
fight it. And there is really nothing that 
can be said tactfully about all those proper- 
ly rueful elegies for the beautiful young 
men who died in wartime. Such verses are 
sprinkled with well-intentioned reverence 
through all modern English anthologies, 
this one included, like so many bronze 
plaques. 

Little trail-blazing occurs in either the 
Jupiter or the Library of Congress _col- 
lection, which is disappointing in some 
ways but safeguards the fragile purchaser 
against experiments that fizzle—assuming 
(I do not) that such safeguards are de- 
sirable. All the poets in both groups are 
respected creatures today. One longs 
occasionally for a new crop of rebels. 
Perhaps Jupiter will forge past poets born 
in 1922 in a third volume some brave 
London day. Then too, it would be wrong 
to fall into the pattern of recording the 
same gems over and over—lest we soon 
have as many versions of “I Think Con- 
tinually of Those Who Were Truly Great”’ 
as of Beethoven F ifths, while lesser known 
examples of a poet’s output remain ne- 
glected. 

It may even be significant to consider 
how these two so fine and so different col- 
lections end: the American galaxy with a 
stunning tour de force of verbal thunder by 
W. S. Merwin called ‘Leviathan’, the 
British wita a neatly framed, chrome- 
tinted trivute to Wordsworth by the 
youngest of the poets represented—in- 
cluded more out of sentiment than on its 
merits, it may be, for Mr. Keyes, who cer- 
tainly showed a careful, promising talent, 
died at 21. On second thought let us hope 
it isn’t significant, at all. The laurels for 
trying new modes may go to the Americans 
so far, but the English are there with the 
old craftsmanship. And considering the 
latest poetical produce put to market on 
this side of the Atlantic, that is no dis- 
posable attribute these days. 
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1 WAS only by chance that I happened 
to be in a New Caanan, Connecticut, 
music store just a few short hours after 
the Kingston Trio’s new album, String 
Along (Capitol SR-1407), had been put on 
display in the window. It seems to me 
that in a matter of minutes a good half- 
dozen teen-agers walked by, did a double 
take as they saw the album, and without 
hesitation reached for their billfolds, 
walked into the shop and bought the 
album. This, certainly, is an indication of 
the immense popularity of the Kingston 
Trio, and it is to the everlasting credit of 
America’s youth that it has so embraced 
the group, for it is excellent. While Dave 
Guard, Nick Reynolds, and Bob Shane 
are not folk singers in the tried and true 
meaning of that particular art, they mz ike 
no pretense at so being. They do sing 
many songs that have origins deep within 
American folklore, and they succeed re- 
markably well in bringing these tunes to 
vividly entertaining life. In fact, the 
Kings ton Trio, who live up to the billing 
of ‘‘America’s favorite balladeers’’, ever 
manage to entertain, no matter what type 
of song they sing, from the high good 
humor of Tomorrow to the warm romance 
of When I Was Young. Among other 
sours numbers in “String Along” are 


arl Sandburg’s This Mornin’, This 
a nin’, So Soon and Colorado Trail, Ray 
Charles’ Leave My Woman Alone, Lee 
Hayes’ Bad Man Blunder, and Tom 
Drake’s The Escape of Old John Webb. 


It's a fine album, as fine as any the Kings- 
ton Trio have recorded, and I recommend 
“String Along” with genuine enthusiasm. 

In the wake of the great success of the 
Kit ngston 


Trio has come a deluge of 
“folk groups’, some good, some pretty 
bad. In the former category are Bob 
Flick, Dick Foley, Mike Kirkland, and 


John Paine, who are the Brothers Four, 
Phi Gamma Deltas from the University of 
Washington. About the group Paine 
“We think of ourselves mainly as 
fun singers, and we want to keep it that 
way. The important thing is for the 
audience to have as much fun as we do.” 
So all right—this particular audience did 
enjoy listening to Rally Round (Colum- 
bia CL-1479), the new LP by the Brothers 
Four in which they fun-sing such ditties as 


Savs: 


btember, 1960 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


Hey Liley, Liley Lo, The Foz, Follow the 


Drinkin’ Gourd, Nine Pound Hammer, 
Marianne, Blue Water Line, and Sally, 
Don’t You Grieve. In particular the 


Brothers should be commended for their 
clever arrangements and for their mellow 
style of presentation. 

I suppose it’s true that more people 
have traded on Glenn Miller’s world-wide 
popularity than on that of any other 
individual. Actually, the genuine Glenn 
Miller ‘‘book”’ has legally been kept alive 
by Tex Beneke first and now by Ray 
McKinley. In other words, McKinley 
leads the so-called ‘‘New Glenn Miller 
Orchestra’, which, to all intents and 
purposes, is as nearly a carbon copy 
of the original Glenn Miller orchestra as 
you can find. McKinley has the complete 
Miller library of arrangements, which has 
been augmented with new scores by Joe 
Cribari and Deane Kincaide. In truth, 
the present McKinley-Miller band is 
hardly a first-class organization; it has 
made some very bad records for RCA 
Victor. However, a new album, Dance, 
Anyone? (RCA Victor LPM-2193), is, 
by odds and away, its top effort to date. 
There are good and sound reasons for this. 
In the first place, McKinley did not 
record with his normal road crew, but 
substituted in vital places with experi- 
enced studio men such as Jimmy Maxwell 
and Mundell Lowe, who would no more 
think of going on the road with McKinley 
than they would of moving to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. Secondly, the band has finally 
begun to record original arrangements 
from the old Miller book. Thirdly, 
someone or other bothered to think in 
terms of building a decent album pro- 
gram; for instance, Side 1 consists of 
Land of Dreams, Sunrise Serenade, Sweet- 
heart of Sigma Chi, a medley of September 
Song, Sleepwalk, Melancholy Serenade, 
and Am I Blue? (Old, new, borrowed, 
and blue), then Moonglow and Theme from 
“Picnic’, and finally Boomshot, a Billy 
May score of a Miller-May original that 
was intended for a Miller film, but cut 
from the final sound track. All of the 
playing is sharp, clean, and in keeping 
with tradition, but it does lack the glowing 
luster that shone through so memorably 
on many of Glenn Miller’s original re- 
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cordings \lso, there is no excitement 
whatsoever about the album It's gen- 
erally the same old tunes in the same old 


Wa ind after 20 vears one can become a 
| 


little too accustomed to a sound 





1 


Something along the same line but of 
far more musical interest is My Million 
Sellers by Larry Clinton and His Or- 
hestra (Everest s SIBR-1096), a some- 
what misleading title in that only a few 


f the vreat mbers performed Dipsy 
Dood Vy Revert John nN Rag, Shad- 
rack, D Purf Study in Surrealism, 
ly , n Market, Satan Takes a Holi- 
dav, Boler n Blue, Martha, Our Love, and 
Study in Br ; really did sell a million 
copies However, that couldn't matter 
less. WI does count is that there is the 


very cream of the Clinton library, re- 
corded in glittering stereophonic sound 
with arrangements that have been sharply 
modernized without impairing the mood 
of the original \n interesting sidelight 
is that Clinton, with one exception, re- 
program for RCA 
Victor some four vears 

Still another 


corded this same 
oO 

giant of the dance band 
ra, Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Or- 
hestra, makes an album appearance this 
month with Swingin’ Southern Style 
Capitol ST-1400 Someone flipped his 
cotton-pickin’ wig on this one It ain't 
fresh, it } g, and it is too cute for 
words. [| ardently trust that Glen Gray 
will revert instantaneously to the swingin’ 
stvle for which the Casa Loma orchestra is 
famous 


texcitil 


This seems to be a month for nostalgia 
In More Old Sweet Songs (Columbia 
CL-1482), Frank DeVol and His Rainbow 
Strings purr gently through a couple of 
dozen evergreens that are as familiar as 
Yankee Doodle, Broadway, and the grand 
old flag. Everything is sugar and spice; 
indeed this is as nice an album as ever 
vou could tind 

RCA Victor advises the record buying 
public by means of a sticker pasted on 
the cover of its John WKlein-Sid Ramin 
collaboration, The New Sound America 
Loves Best, that this is “the most ex- 
citing sound vet or your money back.” 
Well, that’s a square deal, as such it 
should be, for you've never in vour life 
heard such square bells. I readily admit 
that John Klein is a master carillonneur, 
but swing he does not And Sid Ramin, 
who orchestrated so brilliantly for ‘West 
Side Story” and “Gypsy”, is a swinging 
irranger Though his orchestral enter- 
prises for “The New Sound America 
Loves Best’ are both rhythmic and in- 
finitely ingenious, he just can’t break 
iwav from the ding-dongs that hem him 
in. Had Sid been given a completely, 
free hand, had he been unshackled from 
the bells, he doubtlessly could have pro- 
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duced an album of truly exciting and 
swinging sounds. 

Lots of sparkling things happen in the 
Jonah Jones Quartet’s A Touch of Blue 
Capitol ST-1405). And as they happen 
they prove again and again that ofttimes 
the simplest ideas are the best. Take a 
bunch of good tunes like So Blue, I Get the 
Blues When It Rains, Blue Turning Grey 
Over You, Blue Skies, Blue and Broken 
Hearted, Birth of the Blues, Blues in My 
Heart, and Blue Danube, take the glossy 
jingle of the Jonah Jones Quartet, then 
add spice with a lithely swinging chorale, 
and vou have an album to enjoy. 

The effluent Mitch Miller adds to his 
best selling set of albums with March 
Along with Mitch (Columbia CL-1475 
This , old friend, is music to have breakfast 
by The Whistler and His Dog, Loch 
Lomond March, Do- Re- Mi, Comin’ Through 
the Rye March, The Kerry Dancer March, 
Little Shepherd's March, and the like all 
done as whimsically as possible by 
trumpets, trombones, French horns, tuba, 
drums, and piccolos. 


I was not at all surprised to discover 
that Opus Number One, an Omega 
OSL-16) album by the Francis Bay Or- 
chestra of numbers made famous by 
fommy Dorsey and His Orchestra, is 
really pretty discouraging. This is a 
Belgian orchestra that has attracted some 
attention by its broadcasts over Brussels 
radio, but in comparison to the great TD 
crews of Opus Number One, Hawaiian War 
Chant, Not So Quiet Please, Well Git It and 
Yes Indeed, it is strictly bush league. 
Copying arrangements and reading notes 
are not the answer. They band has no 
leader to compare with Dorsey, it has no 
sidemen to compare with Buddy Rich, 
Bunny Berigan, Bud Freeman, Johnny 
Mince, or Charley Shavers, it hasn't got a 
unit, driving sound. What it does have 
are a couple of clams, a rectangular shape, 
and a splendid recorded sound. The 
‘plus’? cannot compensate for the many 
minuses. 

Quick impressions: Sweet, Hot and 
Blue— The Skip-Jacks (RCA Victor LPM- 
2200). <A little on the dull side... The 
De Castros Sing (Capitol ST-1402). It 
would have been better if they hadn't. . 
Paul Anka Swings for Young Lovers 
(ABC-Paramount ABCS-347). For young 
lovers from two to three. . . Two’s Com- 
pany—The 2 Ralph Hunter Choirs 
(RCA Victor LPM-2115). A_ superbly 
produced and executed album with daz- 
zling Sid Ramin orchestrations. .. Great 
Pickin’—Al Caiola and Don Arnene 
Chancellor CHLS-5008). A couple of 
guitar pickin’ pros. 

Don’t miss Ella in Berlin (Verve MG- 
\VS-6163). The incomparable Ella Fitz- 
gerald has never had a ‘bigger ball. 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; 
unlikely corners. 


EST we become unhinged because 
such a great singer as Eileen Farrell 
has recorded an album of popular songs, 
let us consider a few points. The most im- 
portant is that Miss Farrell is not doing 
iny musical slumming (nor, bless her, does 
she evidence in her singing that she ts), 
because the songs she chose for I’ve Got A 
Right To Sing the Blues! (Columbia 
CL-1465) are among the best of our popular 
music. Many a so-called art song is hardly 
so distinguished musically and lyrically as 
are most of those in this album. Miss Far- 
rell is an American and therefore she has a 
feeling for these songs and can sing them 
without that depressing heaviness that 
“serious” vocalists inflict upon popular 
material. The rolling ‘‘r’’s, the affected 
pronunciation, the rhythmic inflexibility, 
the stiff phrasing—all of these defects are 
absent in Miss Farrell’s singing. She has a 
high musical intelligence, and never does 
she smother a song in technique; she pro- 
jects each one with rare understanding. 
Not that I am always happy with the 
results. Ina ve nture of this kind someone 
is bound to say “Let’s jazz it up!’ A feel- 
ing of power goes to the head, there is much 
agreement, and just a little taste flies out 
the window. For example, Looking for a 
Boy, the Gershwins’ lovely ballad, is done 
at too fast a clip. Had Miss Farrell sung 
it at the proper tempo, it might have been 
the finest performance ever. But the 
temptation was there—the same old one 
that misleads so many to ‘‘do it different- 
this time’. The Martin and Blane Ev’ ry- 


{tme, too, is done at too fast a tempo. 
But, on the other hand, what lovely 
renditions we have here of such dramatic 


songs as Irving Berlin’s Supper Time, Arlen 
ind Mercer's Blues in the Night, Rodgers 
and Hart’sGlad to Be Unhappy, Ten Cents a 
Dance, and He Was TooGood to Me; Ander- 
son and Weill’s September Song, and Har- 
burg and Lane’s That Old Devil Moon. For 
the lighter touch there are Kern and 
Mercer’s I'm Old Fashioned and McHugh 


eptember, 1960 


to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


and Fields’ On the Sunny Side of the Street. 
The song which gives the album its title 
(which is grammatically cleaned up) is also 
quite well done. It seems to me, though, 
that too often Miss Farrell has to compete 
with the busy arrangements. Altogether, 
nevertheless, this is a fine album of good 
songs, beautifully sung, and I hope that it 
is the first ina long series. Only the sequels 
might be less self-consciously produced 
vide the album’s liner, signed by everybody 
who is anybody at (¢ ‘olumbia Records, ail 
saying in effect ‘Gee, whiz, look at this 
opera singer singing ill these songs!” 
Much less spectacular in approach but 
no less satisfying is Margaret Whiting 
Sings the Jerome Kern Song Book 
(Verve MG-V-4038-2), which is a_ two- 
record although the records also are 


available singly. Miss Whiting is a fine, 
unatfected singer, just as Kern was a fine, 
unaffected song. writer. Her voice is 
crystalline, pretty to hear, makes sense of 


lyrics, and sounds pleasant withal. The 
two dozen Kern songs in this collection are 
the usual (Why Was I Born?, The Song Is 
You, All the Things You Are, Long Ago and 
Far Away, etc.), but it is good to have these 
again if only to hear Miss Whiting do them. 
The lesser known and no less lovely songs 
include Poor Pierrot, All in Fun, and D’ Ve 
Love Me (this last from “‘Sunny’’). Russell 
Garcia furnishes discreet, romantic ac- 
companiment. This is not a raucous album 
nor is it particularly varied rhythmically, 
but it is distinguished melodically. My 
guess is that Kern would have liked it. 
When he takes time out to do so, Frank 
Sinatra can make supe rb re cords. His first 
in about a year is nice ’n’ easy (Capitol 
SW (s)1417). Sinatra is in excellent form in 
a collection of songs that have become 
identified with him: That Old Feeling, I've 
Got a Crush on You, Fools Rush In, Dream, 
Nevertheless, How Deep Is the Ocean. A\l 
are newly orchestrated by Nelson Riddle, 
and an excellent job he does, too. Sinatra 
is not so concerned with programming that 
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he feels compelled to worry about pacing; 
that is, about interspersing ballads with 
rhythm numbers. Instead, he casually 
sings along from one ballad to the next and 
manages somehow, with the considerable 
aid of Riddle, to avoid the deadly touch of 
ennui. The bulk of the songs are fine in 
themselves, which is half the job, but it is 
Sinatra's singing that brings off the pro- 
gram. This record will sell without any 
push from me, but I must say that it is one 
of the best. 

Dean Martin has appeared in the filmed 
Bells Are Ringing with the always en- 
chanting star of the original, Judy Holli- 
day. The sound track has been released 
(on Capitol SW(S)1435) as “‘adapted” and 
conducted by André Previn. Mr. Martin 
sings pleasantly, and Miss Holliday charm- 
ingly, the quite good score by Jule Styne 
and Comden and Green. The ballads are 
attractive, partic ularly Long Before I Knew 


You and The Party's Over; best of the 
rhythm numbers is Justin Time. A couple 
of new songs were written for the film: Do 


itt Yourself, which is adequate, and Better 
Than a Dream, which is something more. 
It's all there as done in the movie, and if 
you don't have the original-cast Broadway 
album you may want this one. 

The Melachrino Strings and Orchestra 
(that’s what it says) treat the Overture and 
ten songs from the same Bells Are Ring- 
ing (RCA Victor LPM-2279) to his always 
attractive interpretations. It is a nice 
selection, most tastefully played, devoid of 
the usual syrup in this sort of stringy ar- 
rangement. This album points up Jule 
Styne’s skilled melody-making. 

One of the happier results of the recent 
revival (at New York’s City Center) of 
Finian’s Rainbow was its new recording 
(RCA Victor LOP-1057). Here is one of 
the immortal scores of our lyric theater, 
with music by the elusive and not prolific 
enough Burton Lane and sparkling lyrics 
by the brilliant E. Y. Harburg. The 
original-cast album is still available, but I 
would vote in favor of this new one mainly 
of the presence of a sweet young 
song bird, Jeannie Carson. She sings the 
songs originally sung by Ella Logan, whose 
mannered style did them little justice. 
Miss Carson just sings crisply, clearly, and 
endearingly, without any phony brogue or 
wayward phrasing. The singing in the 
album is uniformly good, notably that by 
Biff McGuire, Howard Morris, and Carol 
Brice. There is also some fine choral work. 
- my own true love is Jeannie Carson. 

\gain The Desert Song (RCA Victor 
LM-2440), this time with the late Mario 
Lanza giving out with the Romberg tunes 
and the—alas—Otto Harbach, Frank 
Mandel, Oscar Hammerstein lyrics. This 
last trio was also responsible for the book, 
but we won't gointothat. Suffice it to say 


because 
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that this is one of the last recordings made 
by Lanza, and that it is the fourth version 
of the work on LP. Whatever creaky 
qualities are evident in the book and 
lyrics, there’s no denying the lasting popu- 
larity (since 1926) of the songs. Their ap- 
peal is simple and obvious, and Romberg 
fashioned them with craftsmanship. There 
is no hunting for tunes in this score—they 
are projected out at you. Lanza, of course, 
has just the right operetta-ish voice for this 
sort of thing; the album will please his 
fans. And it will please Romberg’s fans 
also, for there was some attempt to present 
the lesser-known songs and instrumentals. 

A bargain disc collects the best songs 
from two current Broadway hits, Fio- 
rello!/The Sound of Music (RCA Cam- 
den 599), represented by five songs from 
each very well sung by Florence Hender- 
son. Both original-cast albums of these 
shows are excellent, so that the major 
factor in favor of the Camden Record is its 
price ($1.98). 

Doris Day, in Show Time (Columbia 
CL-1470) sunnily runs through a dozen or 
so songs from shows, among them Leonard 
Bernstein’s Ohio, Cole Porter's I Love 
Paris, Lane and Harburg’s When I'm Not 
Near the Boy I Love, in a generally straight- 
forward manner. Miss Day is aided by the 
orchestra and arrangements of Alex 
Stordahl. The interpretations are more 
“pop” than show, but that is no handicap. 

Another stylist always a pleasure to hear 
is Rosemary Clooney, whose new album 
Clap Hands! Here Comes Rosie! (RCA 
Victor LPM 2212) is blessed with an 
unusually good collection of songs (among 
them Something's Gotta Give, Hooray for 
Love, It Could Happen to You, and Too 
Marvelous for Words). Miss Clooney 
exudes a joy of living and a healthy musi- 
cality all too rare these days. 

Less distinguished singing may be heard 
on Eydie in Dixeland (ABC-Paramount 
343. Miss Gormé tries her voice on a dozen 
standards associated with the style of yore; 
the songs include more or less authentic 


blues (Basin Street) and such popular imita- 
tions as Limehouse and Wang Wang. In- 
evitably we get When the Saints Come 


Marching In, Bill Bailey, and South Ram- 
part Street Parade. Miss Gormé has a 
good, solid, voice and sings the Dixieland 
songs with a big Broadway sound. Let’s 
Get Lost (ABC Paramount-334) features 
the teenage voice of Johnny Nash. What 
else can I say? His voice sounds to me to 
be too precious, but I may just belong to 
the wrong generation. 

More to my taste, but still in pretty 
much the same callow category, is Sam 
Cooke’s Hits of the ’50s (RCA Victor 
LPM-2236). His vocalizing is sensitive, 
yet he manages not to sound like a boy 


soprano. —E. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


I WANT TO BUY a mint copy of Barték 903 
Beethoven Quartets). Write to Box 153, ARG. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER wants to buy the following 
back numbers of The American Record Guide: 
all issues 1935, 2/4/7-12/1936, 1/3/4/6/11/1937, 
1/7/8/1938, 2/1939, 2/1940, 2/1941. Write to 
Box 156, ARG. 


WANTED: RCA Victor LM-1113 (Barber Piano 
Sonata). Please write directly to John Ardoin 
c/o Musical America, 111 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


RE ae ABLE PERFORMANCES of Monte- 
verdi, Gesualdo, Weelkes, J. S. Bach (Overtone 
#4), Perotin, Dufay, Palestrina, Lassus, G. 
Gabrieli (Overtone #5) by Yale Collegium 
Musicum conducted by Paul Hindemith air- 
mailed anywhere in the U.S.A. for $4.98 per 
record. Detailed catalogue airmailed on request. 
OVERTONE RECORDS, 139 Shelton Ave., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


”~ 


FINE LIST of classical LP records (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive. 
25c postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W. 1, Great Britain. 


WILL PAY any fair price for RCA Victor LCT-14 
Schelomo, Feuermann); Mercury MG-10125 and 
RCA Victor LCT-1113 (both Sibelius). Write to 
Box 160, ARG. 


DEEPEN YOUR UNDERSTANDING of music 
and solve all your record storage and indexing 
problems. Unique new card file helps make you 
an armchair critic, compare your record ratings 
with the critics’, and helps you select your next 
record purchases. Free brochure shows all this 
and more. Sample RECORD INDEX CARDS 
AND COMPOSER GUIDES included. Write 
to Recocards (A-9), Room 503, 1525 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


CHAMBER MUSIC and baroque recordings: 
LPs bought. Duplicates swapped if desired. 
Also, I have many 78s for disposal gratis. Write 
to Box 150, ARG. New Yorkers may telephone 
IN 1-6299. 


FOR THE CONNOISSEUR, the collector, the 
seeker of hard-to-find and deleted LP records, as 
well as for all those interested in all currently 
available recordings in both American and E ng- 
lish catalogs, I offer a personal mail order service, 
which, after ten years in business, remains ab- 
solutely unique in this country. For details, 
write to THE MUSIC BOX, Box 637, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


J AM LOOKING for old record magazines, par- 
ticularly any available copies of Phonograph 
Monthly Review. Write to Box 157, ARG. 

FOR SALE: 
DM-888; 


Schnabel—Schubert Sonata in D, 
Moments musicaux, M-684; Mozart 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vacals and Instrumentals | 





List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 
160 W. S86 ST. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Concerto, K. 459, HMV DB-8298 ‘8301; Haydn 
Quartet Society—-DM-689, DM-595, DM-525; 
Brahms Horn Trio, DM-199. Best offer. Write 
to Box 159, ARG. 


78s FOR SALE: Best offer on Robeson Ballad for 
Americans (RCA Victor P-20), “Songs of Free 
Men" (Columbia M-534); “Songs for De- 
mocracy"’ (Keynote 101) Write to Box 161, 


WHO IS LOOKING for the Schnabel 78 album of 
the Italian Concerto? Best offer accepted. Write 
to Box 162, ARG. 


REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past: 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calvé, 
Schumann-Heink, etc. Write for latest catalogue, 
Rococo Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


TAPE RECORDER FOR SALE: _battery- 
operated, spring-wound. Amplifier Corp. of 
America.) Especially suitable for field recording. 
Traveled, but unused. $150. Write to Box 
158, ARG. New Yorkers may phone DE 9-3513 
mornings only. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—FExcellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
pa. 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
and. 


WANTED: 78 r.p.m. recordings by Elena Ger- 
hardt (acoustic only) and Heinrich Rehkemper. 
Will buy or trade for LPs. Write to Box 155, 

RG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record — 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
Several complete volumes, including separate 
indices, are available at $6.50. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 

BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP. 
__ Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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(Edward Tatnall Canby) 
*€T planned to talk about the AR-3 and I 
haven't left myself room. Everybody’s had 


his say about that Acoustic Research speaker 
but me... 


“I'L only state then, that I have been using 
the two AR-3 units since last June for most of 
my listening and intend to continue using 
them indefinitely. That’s for the record and 
it's enough.” 


AR-3’s (and other models of AR speakers) are on demonstration at the AR Music 
Room, on the west balcony of Grand Central Terminal in New York City. 

No sales are made or initiated at the Music Room, but AR speakers are played 
continuously in stereo, from 10:30 to 7:00 on weekdays. 

11:30 to 5:30 on Saturday. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC., 24 Thorndike Street, Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 





